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Chapter  I. 


EARLY  DAYS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  HARBOR. 

San  Francisco,  its  romance  and  its  beauty  aside,  and  irrespective  of 
its  prestige  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific,  has  been  famed  among 
navigators  for  more  than  a  hundi'ed  years  as  one  of  the  three  greatest 
natural  harbors  of  the  world. 

No  portals  that  beckon  mariners  from  all  the  Seven  Seas  are  better 
known  nowadays  than  those  of  the  Golden  Gate.  Yet  for  two  long 
centuries  the  stout  adventurers  of  Spain  and  England  sailed  up  and 
down  the  coast  of  western  America  in  quest  of  some  such  anchorage, 
and  failed  to  find  it. 

Cabrillo,  Drake,  Cennenon,  Vaucoxiver  and  all  tliose  other  keen- 
eyed  discoverers  came,  and  sought,  and  passed  it  by.  It  was  not  until 
Portola's  missioners  viewed  its  calm  waters  from  the  land  side,  and 
Lieutenant  Ayala  was  sent  up  from  iMonterey  to  locate  the  entrance 
to  the  newly  discovered  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  that  a  ship  found  its 
way  thither,  and  the  Spanish  government  schooner  Sa>i  Carlos  sailed 
through  the  heads  one  August  day  in  1775. 

She  was  the  first  craft  that  ever  "dropped  her  hooks"  in  the  virgin 
mud  that  later  became  known  as  the  Presidio  anchorage.  The  native 
Indians  that  lived  in  the  bay  country  were  timorous  of  the  sea,  and 
never  mastered  its  mysteries.  Juan  ^Manuel  de  Ayala,  his  pilots  and 
his  sailormen,  were  the  first  human  beings  known  to  have  sailed  into 
or  upon' San  Francisco  harbor. 

Ayala 's  chief  pilot,  Jose  de  Canizares,  made  a  map  of  the  place  for 
his  commander,  who  was  laid  up  with  a  wounded  foot.  That  map, 
artistically  drawn  and  remarkably  tidy  for  the  handiwork  of  an 
eighteenth  century  mariner,  was  the  first  ever  made  of  San  Francisco 
harbor. 

Zeal  for  beauty  caused  the  bold  cartograi^her  to  get  mixed  in  his 
titles  and  he  labeled  Yerba  Buena  as  the  "Isla  de  Alcatraces" — Alcatraz, 
or  the  Isle  of  Pelicans — thoiigh  he  described  each  place  correctly  in  his 
accompanying  report.  That  map,  with  those  reports  and  the  log  of  the 
"packet  boat"  San  Carlos,  are  preserved'  among  the  archives  of  the 
Spanish  Indies  office  in  the  city  of  Seville  to  this  day. 

It  will  interest  all  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  existing  comities 
of  San  Francisco  harbor  to  know  that  the  work  of  Ayala  and  Canizares 
wa.s  greatly  appreciated  by  Don  Antonio  Bucarelli,  then  viceroy  of 
New  Spain,  and  by  Don  Julian  de  Arriaga,  the  Spanish  minister  at 
home,  to  whom  Biicarelli  conveyed  the  glorious  tidings  of  Ayala 's 
discovery.  It  also  greatly  rejoiced  his  majesty,  the  King  of  Spain,  for 
whose  glory  they  were  all  striving.  Ayala  was  duly  promoted  and  given 
command  of  the  frigate  Sanfiarin.  in  which  he  served  the  California 
estalilishment  off  and  on  until  July,  1784,  when  he  returned  to  Spain 
and  retired  on  full  pay,  with  the  rank  of  frigate-captain,  in  March,  1785. 

Ayala 's  discovery  and  survey  failed  to  affect  materially,  during  his 
own  career,  the  trend  of  the  commerce  of  nations.    Tlie  harbor  of  San 
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Francisco  remained,  of  course,  as  a  monument  to  his  enterprise,  and  in 
due  time  there  was  a  presidio  and  a  mission.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
mission  grew  up  and  developed  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  locality 
that  any  attraction  for  ships,  other  than  the  facilities  for  anchoring  in 
safety,  existed  within  the  Golden  Gate. 

Seventy-five  years  after  Ayala's  survey,  the  cu.stomary  landing  place 
of  the  port  was  at  a  promontory  known  as  Clarke's  Point,  where  a  small 
rocky  peninsula  jutted  out  from  the  shore  along  the  line  of  what  is  now 
Broadway,  and  extended  from  about  the  center  section  of  Broadway 
and  Battery  street,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  block,  towards  what  is  now 
Front  street. 

From  Clarke's  Point  the  shore  took  a  curve  inward,  west  and  south- 
ward, in  a  semicircle  that  swept  back  as  far  as  Montgomery  street  at 
Jackson  and  Washington  streets,  and  so  around  by  Market  at  First 
and  Battery  streets,  to  Rincon  Point  at  about  Folsom  and  Spear  streets, 
as  shown  on  the  sketch  map. 

That  cove  was  known  as  Yerba  Bucna  Cove,  probably  from  the 
abundant  growth  thereabouts  of  the  plant  of  that  name,  yerba  buena 
— "good  herb" — after  which  also  was  named  Yerba  Buena,  or  Goat 
I.sland,  the  island  that  Canizares  confused  with  the  one  upon  which 
pelicans  then  abounded.  "When  the  good  fathers  of  the  Mi.ssion  Dolores 
and  the  subordinate  missions  of  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara,  San  Rafael  and 
Solano,  had  built  up  a  worthy  business  in  hides  and  tallow,  and  traders 
began  to  come  trafficking  for  the  same,  these  latter  found  that  Clarke's 
Point  afforded  the  most  convenient  landing  place,  because  boats  could 
pull  alongside  the  rocks  and  find  an  easy  and  natural  wharfage,  whereas 
on  the  gently  shelving  beach  of  the  cove  proper  one  had  to  wade  from 
boat  to  dry  land  through  varying  stretches  of  salt  water. 

Accordingly  it  happened  that  Clarke's  Point  became  the  nucleus  and 
pj'Ototype  of  the  forty  piers  that  now  provide  fifteen  miles  of  berthing 
space  for  the  ships  of  the  world  congregating  at  San  Francisco. 

But  the  ships  themselves  did  not  come  alongside  the  little  reef  of 
Clarke's  Point.  They  customarily  anchored  to  the  south  of  it,  along  a 
line  that  would  now  be  Battery  street  from  Pacific  street  to  Market. 

It  was  along  that  line  that  the  Ru.ssians  anchored  when  they  came 
down  from  theii-  northern  settlements  in  Alaska  for  supplies  of  meat 
and  grain.  It  was  there  also  that  the  English  sloop  Raccoon  lay  Avhen 
she  entered  the  port  in  1816,  to  hear  the  news  of  Waterloo.  There  also 
rode  the  French  frigate  Artemisia,  the  first  to  bring  the  tricolor  into 
the  port,  in  1827,  and  there  also  lay  the  sloop  Han  Luis  in  1841 — the  first 
American  warship  to  fly  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

And  the  Portsmouth  belched  her  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  from  her 
anchorage  at  Battery  street  when  Captain  Montgomery  hoisted  the 
American  flag  on  the  Mexican  fiag.staf¥  outside  of  the  Cu.stom  House 
on  the  plaza,  and  San  Francisco  was  transformed  from  a  Mexican 
pueblo  into  the  nucleus  of  an  American  city. 

Captain  Frederick  William  Beechey,  who  came  here  in  the  British 
Sloop  Blossom,  in  1826-27,  did  not  cast  his  anchor  along  the  Battery 
street  line,  but  proceeded  to  make  a  survey  of  the  harbor  and  its 
vicinage. 
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Tims  lui  (lisrovefcd  the  dangerous  ohstnictioii  subsecineutly  known  as 
Blossom  Roek,  upon  which  he  struck  and  nearly  impaled  his  vessel. 

Inunense  crowds  of  spectators  witnessed  the  blowing  up  of  Blossom 
Rock,  whieli  was  thus  removed  from  its  ])laee  of  peril  to  navigators  by 
the  Ignited  States  Government  in  1870. 

Captain  l>eeehey's  chart  of  Sau  Francisco  Bay,  and  map  of  the 
ad.j;icent  country,  was  subsequently  jniblished  by  the  British  govern- 
ment and  is  undoubtedly  the  best  record  now  existing  of  the  topography 
of  San  Francisco  and  its  environment  a  hundred  years  ago. 

For  all  of  seventy  years,  however,  the  port  and  shipping  facilities  of 
San  Francisco  remained  practically  the  same  as  Ayala  found  them  in 
1775. 


Chapter  II. 


THE  FIRST  HARBOR  MASTER  AND  THE  FIRST  LANDING 

PLACE. 

The  first  suggestion  of  possible  development  of  the  port  occurred 
under  the  Mexican  regime,  in  1835.  Before  that  date,  it  should  l)e  borue 
in  mind,  as  well  as  for  some  time  thereafter,  San  Francisco  was  not 
a  port  of  entry,  and  would-be  traders  were  expected  to  go  to  Monterey 
for  official  pratique. 

In  1835,  however,  Captain  W.  A.  Kichardson,  the  erstwhile  mate  of  a 
British  merchant  ship,  who  had  seen  fit  to  tarry  and  marry  in  Cali- 
fornia, came  over  to  San  Francisco  from  his  home  at  Sausalito,  on 
business  bent,  and  established  himself  in  an  abode  overlooking  the 
beach  of  the  cove  above  described. 

Even  before  that  date,  the  little  cove  had  become  known  as  the 
safest  and  most  convenient  anchorage  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and 
it  was  because  of  that  repute  tliat  the  Mexican  governor  subsequently 
suggested  the  establishment  of  a  settlement  there — "The  settlement  of 
Yerba  Buena,  situated  upon  Yerba  Buena  Cove,  two  and  ojie-half  miles 
of  the  Pre.sidio  of  San  Francisco,"  and  so  forth. 

This  name  of  Yerba  Buena  clung  so  tenaciously  to  the  locality  that 
Lieutenant  Washington  Bartlett,  the  first  American  alcalde,  had  to 
publish  a  proclamation  in  January,  1847,  ordering  a  reversion  to  the 
original  name  of  San  Francisco,  "so  that  the  town  may  have  the 
advantage  of  the  name  given  on  the  public  nuap. " 

Captain  Richardson's  original  abode  was  the  first  dwelling  erected 
by  a  white  man  facing  directly  upon  the  bay  and  commanding  a  vista 
of  what  is  now  Oakland.  It  was  a  simple  structure,  consisting  of  a 
ship's  foresail  rigged  as  a  roof  over  four  posts  of  redwood. 

A  year  later,  in  1836,  Captain  Richardson  replaced  the  canvas  with 
a  substantial  adobe  house,  and  in  1837  he  was  appointed  "Captain  of 
the  Port"  by  Governor  Mariano  Guadaloupe  de  Valle,io.  Thus  he 
became  first  harbor  master  of  San  Francisco.  The  same  year  he  refused 
the  appointment  of  alcalde. 

Aside  from  his  official  duties  as  harbor  master  under  General  Valle.io's 
regime.  Captain  Richardson,  who  was  a  skillful  navigator,  commanded 
and  controlled  the  two  schooners  that  belonged  respectively  to  the  San 
Francisco  and  Santa  Clara  mission  establishments.  In  these  craft  he 
brought  to  the  vessels  in  the  fairway  the  produce  from  the  missions 
and  the  ranches.   They  were  the  first  local  freight  boats. 

During  all  these  years  the  regular  landing  place  was  the  before  men- 
tioned ridge  of  rocks  subsequently  known  as  Clarke's  Point,  and  until 
the  advent  of  the  gold  rush  in  1849,  it  seemed  as  though  the  facilities  by 
that  ridge  afforded  would  always  be  ample  for  such  requirements  as 
would  prevail  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco. 

The  nucleus  of  all  future  development  in  respect  of  wharfage  and 
landing  accommodations  was  undoubtedly  at  this  spot,  selected  by  the 
old-time  trading  captains. 
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There  was  a  rude  trail,  shown  on  Captain  Beechey's  map,  that  led 
thence  to  the  Mission  Dolores.  But  tlie  good  padres  of  the  mission 
brought  their  supplies  from  the  bay  up  Mission  Creek  in  boats.  That 
waterway  was  thus  navigable  for  small  craft  until  the  sixties. 

Three  years  before  the  gold  rush,  in  July,  1846,  Captain  Montgomery 
took  possession  of  San  Francisco  and  proclaimed  its  annexation  to  the 
United  States. 

Eight  months  later,  in  March,  1847,  Ceueral  Kearny,  as  Governor 
of  California,  renounced  in  favor  of  the  municipality  of  San  Francisco 
the  rights  of  the  federal  government  In  respect  of  the  tidal  lands 
between  (Clarke's  Point  and  Rincon  Point,  so  that  the  sale  of  the  land 
for  reclanuition  or  other  purposes  would  enable  the  new  city  to  raise 
funds  for  municipal  and  administrative  needs.  Four  months  later 
occurred  the  first  sale  of  "water  lots"  which  will  be  referred  to  more 
fully  in  anotlier  chapter. 

Such  reclamation  work  was  not  possil)le  until  such  definite  action  was 
taken  by  General  Kearney.  In  fact  no  attemi)t  could  be  made  to 
improve  even  the  rudimentary  landing  facilities  at  Clarke's  Point  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  federal  authorities,  because  on  the  same  day 
that  he  raised  the  American  flag  at  Portsmouth  Square  Captain  Mont- 
gomery proclaimed  Clarke's  Point  as  a  military  reservation  and  con- 
structed a  fort  there.  This  fort  was  only  a  rudimentary  earthwork  on 
which  a  couple  of  old  cannon  were  mounted.  When  an  engineer  officer 
was  sent  out  from  Washington  to  survey  the  new  settlement,  that  par- 
ticular site  for  a  fort  was  condemned  and  the  land  reverted  to  ordinary 
uses. 

Meanwhile  the  owner  of  the  property,  W.  S.  Clarke,  built  a  rude 
timber  sti-ucture  out  over  the  rocks  of  the  point  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  wharf  or  jetty.   Thus  the  place  came  to  be  known  as  Clarke's  Point. 

To  that  wharf,  in  the  month  of  September,  1848,  came  the  brig 
Belfast,  with  a  cargo  of  lumber  from  New  York.  Some  of  this  cargo 
went  to  building  homes  for  pioneers;  some  of  it  went  to  constructing 
the  Broadway  Wharf  that  was  started  shortly  thereafter.  This  was 
a  good  and  well  built  wharf.  It  was  widened  and  extended  a  couple  of 
years  later  and  became  the  landing  place  for  the  vessels  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Steam  Navigation  Company,  "the  Combination,"  as  it  was 
called,  that  practically  monopolized  the  river  business  of  that  period. 

The  Directory  of  1853  thus  briefly  describes  the  property  (It  may  be 
explained  that  the  president  of  the  wharf  company,  Judge  Levi  Parsons, 
was  Judge  of  the  Fourth  District  Court,  and  a  famous  attorney.  He 
was  interested  in  several  dock  properties)  : 

Kroadway — Coramenced  spring,  1851. 

P.rondway  extended  from  Front  street,  750  feet,  00  feet  wide. 
Dpptli  of  water  at  last  end,  2G  feet. 
Joint  stock  company,  capital  $175,000. 

Officers — Levi  Parsons,  president;  .1.  II.  Fish,  secretai-y  and  treasurer;  Ctias. 
E.  Stanton,  wharfinger. 

The  arrival  of  the  brig  Belfast  and  Clarke's  attempts  to  improve  his 
reef  of  rocks  as  a  result  thereof  marked  a  new  era  in  the  development 
of  San  Francisco.  The  price  of  goods  fell  25  per  cent,  and  the  value  of 
real  estate  rose  from  50  to  100  per  cent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  improved 
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landing  place.  A  vacant  lot  at  the  corner  of  "Washington  and  Mont- 
gomery streets  that  had  been  offered  at  $5,000  a  few  days  before  and 
failed  to  attract  a  purchaser,  sold  for  $10,000  the  day  the  wharf  Avas 
proven  to  be  available  as  a  berthing  place  for  deep  water  ships. 

The  one  authentic  picture  we  have  of  the  point  in  1847  shows  its 
ledge  of  rocks  as  naked  and  unadorned  as  it  was  when  Ayala  entered 
the  bay  in  1775. 

In  that  year,  however,  according  to  Bancroft,  the  business  of 
encroaching  upon  the  water-front  of  the  city  was  begun,  "by  city 
appropriations  omitted  by  W.  S.  Clarke."  Bancroft  also  notes  that  in 
1848  were  constructed  two  short  wharves  at  the  foot  of  Broadway  and 
Clay  streets  respectively.  Also  that  "In  May,  1849,  Alcalde  Leaven- 
worth projected  Central  or  Long  wharf,  along  Commercial  street, 
which  before  the  end  of  the  year  extended  800  feet,  and  became  noted 
as  the  noisy  resort  of  peddlers  and  Cheap  John  Shops." 

As  pointed  out  in  the  next  chapter.  Dr.  Leavenworth  was  not  the 
projector  of  the  Central  wharf  enterprise,  but  he  happened  to  be  alcalde 
when  tlie  ayuntamiento  made  the  grant  of  tideland  necessary  for  its 
construction. 


I 

I 
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Chapter  III. 


DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD.   RUSH  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO.  BOOM 
IN  WHARF  PROPERTY. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  1848,  and  nearly  every  ship  that  arrived  at 
San  F'rancisco  for  many  months  thereafter  was  deserted  by  its  crew. 

During  the  winter  of  that  year  the  hulk  of  the  old  iron  revenue 
steamer,  Jamm  K.  Polk,  was  beached  at  the  foot  of  the  bhiff  near 
Clarke's  Point  at  the  place  where  Vallejo  street  now  intersects  Battery 
street.  This  liulk  became  the  foundation  of  the  first  real  passenger 
landing  stage  in  San  Francisco.  A  narrow  gangplank  was  laid  from 
her  deck  to  the  adjacent  shore,  and  an  ordinary  passenger  gangway 
ladder  was  let  down  over  the  side  to  seaward.  This  was  the  wharf  de 
luxe  of  the  early  days  of  the  gold  rush. 

The  arriving  steamer  dropped  anchor  in  the  adjacent  bay,  the  pas- 
sengers got  into  boats  that  took  them  to  the  gangway  of  the  Polk.  Up 
this  they  climbed  to  her  deck,  and  thence  by  the  plank  on  to  terra  firma. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  passengers  were  landed  from  the 
pioneer  Pacific  ]\Iail  Liner,  California,  in  February,  1849.  It  was  thus 
were  landed  those  from  her  sister  liner,  the  Oregon,  a  month  later, 
March  31,  1849.  It  was  to  this  romantic  spot  that  the  crowds  of  pioneers 
gathered  when  a  steamer  was  signaled  from  Telegraph  Hill:  it  was 
thither  practically  the  entire  population  flocked  to  meet  the  Oregon 
one  October  day  in  1850  when  she  brought  in  the  eagerly  awaited  official 
announcement  that  California  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Subsequently  the  bluff  at  that  point  was  leveled  away,  and,  on  the 
land  filled  in  where  aforetime  the  James  K.  Polk  was  beached,  a  wharf 
was  built  that  became  the  first  regular  berthing  place  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
steamships. 

Among  the  six  square-rigged  vessels  in  the  harbor  in  March,  1849, 
was  the  brig  EupJiemia.  Two  years  later,  this  vessel  was  purchased  out 
of  the  first  money  appropriated  by  the  ayuntamiento,  or  city  council, 
and  was  transformed  into  a  prison,  the  first  prison  in  San  Francisco. 
The  Euphemia  then  lay  in  the  cove  off  Clay  street.  To  the  west  of  her, 
inland,  was  the  store  ship  Apollo,  which,  like  the  Niantic,  another  vessel 
deserted  by  her  crew,  who  had  bolted  to  the  gold  mines,  quickly  became 
part  of  the  city  itself. 

By  that  date,  August,  1849,  the  gold  rush  was  in  full  swing,  and  a 
new  era  had  opened  for  California.  That  new  era  portended,  among 
other  things,  that  San  Francisco  was  d&stined  to  becomie  one  of  the 
great  entrepots  of  the  world's  commerce — the  Queen  of  the  Pacific. 

As  immigrants  came  crowding  in  from  all  over  the  world,  wharves 
were  hastily  constructed  to  accommodate  the  fleets  of  shipping.  There 
was  then  no  transcontinental  railway.  Whatever  came  into  California, 
whatever  California  exported,  had  to  be  carried  over  the  seas.  San 
Francisco  was  the  only  harbor  that  could  be  expected  to  keep  pace  with 
the  foreseen  tremendous  development  of  the  new  El  Dorado. 

(  9  ) 
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To  return  to  the  original  landing  place  of  tlie  Pacific  Mail  passengers 
at  Vallejo  street,  it  nia.y  be  mentioned  that  the  lor-ality  did  not  develop 
so  speedily  as  its  fortunes  seemed  to  promise  and  the  Mail  steamers 
soon  found  another  wharf. 

It  was  not  until  October  1,  1853,  that  tlie  city  granted  to  Mr.  O'Brien 
the  ten-year  lease  that  expired  on  October  1,  1863,  and  authorized  tlie 
building  of  the  Vallejo  Street  Wharf. 

Early  in  history — such  being  the  amenities  of  the  harbor  in  those 
early  days — Richard  Chandler  secured  three  old  hulks  of  ships  deserted 
in  the  first  year  of  the  gold  rush  and  beached  them  near  the  head  of  tlie 
Vallejo  "Wharf  for  use  as  a  coal  depot. 

In  the  same  vicinity,  near  Vallejo  and  Battery  streets,  formerly 
known  as  Stone  Point,  the  old  iron  steamship  Sarah  Sands,  then 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  iron  steamship  ever  built,  was  run  ashore 
at  some  slightly  later  period  and  turned  into  a  cheap  lodging  house. 

Near  by,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Vallejo  and  Front  streets,  piles 
were  driven  about  1851,  and  a  warehouse  built  of  imported  bricks  was 
erected  by  Daniel  Gibb,  wlio  constructed  and  owned  the  India  Dock  a 
block  to  the  northward. 

]\Ir.  O'Brien,  to  whom  the  city  granted  the  franchise  and  lease  for 
the  building  of  the  Vallejo  Street  Wharf,  seems  to  have  been  identified 
no  farther  with  the  enterprise  than  as  far  as  securing  the  necessary 
autliorization  was  concerned.  IT  is  name  does  not  figure  in  its  future 
history.  Moreover,  wherea.s  the  city  attorney  of  1863  reports  the  lease 
to  have  been  granted  only  in  October,  1853,  we  read  the  following 
account  of  the  wharf  in  the  Directory  for  1853: 

A'allejo  Street  Wharf — Commenced  June,  18.53. 

Aallejo  street,  extended  east  from  Front  street,  flush  1000  feet  by  70  feet, 

with  an  L  opening  on  main  wharf,  norlh  .j.")0  feet  \>y  50  feet  wide. 
Depth  of  water,  '2~j  feet  at  low  tide. 
.Toint  stock  company,  capital  .$220,000. 

Officers — E.  P.  Flint,  president;  Charles  Miul\iru,  secretary  and  treasurer; 

Chas.  L.  Case,  H.  S.  Dexter.  John  Crane. 
Captain  Wm.  McMichael,  wharfinger. 

But  such  details  belong  to  later  history. 

Apart  from  the  Clarke's  Point  venture — all  the  vicinity  of  the  ridge 
was  known  as  Clarke's  Point — two  other  .small  wliarves  had  been  built 
before  the  summer  of  1849.  One  of  these  w-as  constructed  long  before 
the  gold  rush,  by  Wm.  A.  Leidesdorff,  the  American  vice  counsul  at 
San  Francisco,  who  died  in  1848,  and  after  whom  Leidesdorff  street  was 
named.  It  ran  east  about  70  feet  from  about  the  line  of  Leidesdorff 
street,  between  Sacramento  and  California  streets.  The  other  was  the 
nucleus  of  Commercial  Street  Wharf,  that  afterwards  became  famous 
as  Long  Wharf.  It  was  a  small  stage  that  ran  out  about  30  feet  from 
Leidesdorff  street  to  where  there  was  about  two  feet  of  water  at  low  tide, 
and  was  a  popular  boat  landing. 

These  wharves  proved  such  profitable  ventures  that  there  was  a 
general  scramble  for  further  wharf  franchises.  Notwithstanding  the 
high  cost  of  construction,  the  necessity  was  great  and  all  sorts  of 
exorbitant  tolls  were  paid  without  a  murmur. 
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"Work  was  vigorously  pushed,  and  in  October,  1850,  an  aggregate  of 
6000  feet  of  new  wharves  had  been  constructed  by  various  companies 
and  individuals  at  an  outlay  computed  at  $1,000,000,  and  San  Francisco 
had  come  to  regard  herself  as  a  well  equipped  maritime  city. 

iMuch  of  this  construction  work,  liowever,  had  been  carried  out,  hap- 
hazard, to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  period,  and  in  many  cases  without 
such  authority  as  would  be  required  for  such  enterprises  today. 

It  was  not  until  May  1,  1851,  that  the  legislature  passed  the  Second 
Water  Lot  Bill,  so-called,  which  was  the  first  enactment  conferring 
upon  the  city  of  San  Francisco  the  right  to  construct  or  cause  to  be 
constructed  wharves  projecting  beyond  the  city  line. 

By  tliat  act  the  city  of  San  Francisco  was  "authorized  and  empowered 
to  construct  wliarves  at  the  end  of  all  streets,  commencing  with  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco,  the  wharves  to  be  made  by  the  extension  of  said 
streets  into  the  bay,  in  their  present  direction,  not  exceeding  two  liun- 
dred  yards  beyond  the  present  outside  line  of  the  beach  and  water  lots, 
and  the  city  is  authorized  to  prescribe  the  rates  of  wharfage  that  shall 
be  collected,"  and  so  forth. 

section  2  of  the  same  act,  the  right  of  the  state  to  beach  and 
water  lot  property  was  relinqui.shed  to  the  city,  excepting  in  respect 
of  such  lots  as  already  had  been  granted  to  other  parties.  In  this 
section  was  concealed  the  notorious  provision  referred  to  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter,  which  caused  the  repeal  of  the  measure  the  following 
year. 

On  tlie  same  date  was  passed  the  act  confirming  the  contracts  pre- 
viously nuidc  by  tlie  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  who  had  been 
appointed  the  previous  December,  and  certain  citizens  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Broadway  and  Pacific  street  wliarves : 

"Francis  Salmon,  for  the  construction  of  a  wharf  at  the  foot  of 
Broadway,"  and  "M.  R.  Roberts  and  Joseph  R.  West  for  the  building 
of  a  wliarf  at  tlie  foot  of  Pacific  street." 

And  in  that  measure  it  was  emphasized  that:  "Nothing  in  this  act 
sliall  allow  .said  wharves  to  be  constructed  beyond  the  line  of  East 
street." 

The  act  ratifying  the  contract  between  the  Funded  Debt  Commis- 
sioners and  Henry  A.  Breed  and  William  E.  Dennis  "in  relation  to  the 
construction  of  Market  Street  Wharf,"  was  passed  two  days  earlier,  on 
April  28,  1851.  It  consisted  of  one  brief  paragraph  of  about  sixty 
words. 

But  before  the  passage  of  those  acts  by  the  legislature  at  Sacramento, 
the  wharves  they  concerned  were  already  accomplished  facts. 

It  should  be  stated,  however  that  some  semblance  of  authorit.y  Avas 
sought  by  the  projectors  of  the  Commercial  Street  Wharf,  otherwise  and 
variously  known  as  Long  Wharf  and  Central  Wharf. 

The  "Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Disti'ict  of  San  Francisco"  organ- 
ized in  March,  1849,  and  denounced  in  a  proclamation  by  General 
Riley,  Military  Governor  of  California,  on  June  -4,  of  the  same  year, 
passed  an  act  on  May  3,  1840,  purporting  to  be  an  act  of  incorporation 
of  "The  Central  Wharf  Joint  Stock  Company  of  San  Francisco"  for 
ninety-nine  years  from  May  1,  1849,  "for  the  purpose  of  building  and 
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keeping  in  repair  a  whai-f,  to  run  from  some  point  in  Montgomery 
street  between  Clay  and  Sacramento  streets,  to  the  ships'  channel,  in 
front  of  said  town.' 

This  act  was  confirmed  by  the  ayuntamiento  of  the  pueblo  of  San 
Francisco  on  December  24th  same  year.  But  that  body  had  no  more 
power  to  confirm  the  act  than  the  legislative  assembly  had  to  pass  the 
original  measure. 

On  September  22,  1851,  however,  when  the  wharf  had  been  operating 
for  two  years,  the  mayor  and  common  council  of  the  city  authorized 
the  Central  "Wharf  Company  "to  complete  their  wharf  out  to  deep 
water,  pursuant  to  their  charter  confirmed  to  them  by  the  ayuntamiento, 
as  speedily  as  possible." 

Leidesdorff's  little  landing  stage,  adjacent  to  his  own  warehouse  on 
the  beach  at  what  is  now  Leidesdorff  street  just  north  of  Sacramento 
street,  was  the  first  structure  l)uilt  into  the  water  for  landing  purposes 
in  what  was  then  known  as  Yerba  Buena. 

Commercial  Street  Wharf  was  the  first  wharf  constructed  by  a  com- 
pany to  meet  the  ref|uirements  of  deep-water  shipping.  Its  origin  is 
thus  described  by  AVilliam  Heath  Davis,  its  first  treasurer,  in  his  "Si.xty 
Years  in  California": 

In  1849  the  first  wliarf  was  bnilt  in  San  Francisco,  known  as  Central  Wharf,  so 
named  from  Central  AVliarf  of  Boston.  It  was  located  where  Commercial  .street  is 
now.  commencing  a  little  to  the  west  of  Sansome  street,  and  running  400  feet  into 
the  bay.  W.  D.  Howard  was  one  of  the  most  active  movers  in  this  enterprise,  and 
owned  a  large  amount  of  the  stock.  The  wharf  proved  to  be  useful,  and  was  a 
valuable  piece  of  property,  bringing  in  a  large  income.  At  the  public  sale  of  tide 
lands  by  Alcalde  Hyde,  in  October,  1847,  Melius  and  Howard  bought  the  block 
bounded  by  Clay,  Sacramento,  Sansome  and  Battery  streets,  and  they  gave  the 
company  a  slip  of  land  about  thirty-five  feet  wide  for  the  building  of  the  wharf. 
Its  construction  and  use  enhanced  the  value  of  the  remainder  of  the  block,  and 
increased  the  wealth  of  the  firm. 

-Afterward,  in  1849,  the  alcalde,  with  the  approval  of  the  ayuntamiento,  granted 
to  the  Central  AVharf  Company  a  block  of  tide  land  east  of  this  block,  and  the  wharf 
was  extended  to  Front  street  the  same  width  as  the  portion  before  built.  In  IS'iO 
Colonel  .1.  D.  Stevenson  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Parker  secured  the  title  to  the  block  in 
front  of  that  just  mentioned,  bounded  by  Front,  Clay,  Davis  and  Sacramento  streets, 
and  they  granted  to  the  Central  Wharf  Company,  for  a  consideration,  a  strip  the 
width  of  the  wharf  for  a  further  extension,  which  was  made  as  far  a.s  where  t)avis 
street  now  is.  After  that  the  city  gave  the  company  the  right  of  way  as  far  as 
Drumm  street,  and  the  wharf  was  bnilt  to  that  point. 

The  first  section  of  wharf  extending  to  Battery  street  cost  $110,000  and  from 
Battery  to  Drumm  .$200,000.  On  the  organization  of  the  wharf  company  C.  Y.  Gil- 
lespie was  elected  president,  and  I  was  chosen  treasurer.  At  the  first  meeting  after 
the  organization  I  reported  having  collected  $23,000  from  the  stockholders.  The 
stock  was  paid  for  as  soon  as  subsciibed.  At  the  second  meeting  I  reported  that  the 
subscriptions  had  all  been  paid  in,  amounting  to  $200,000.  I  then  relinquished  my 
position  as  treasurer.  Itaving  more  business  on  hand  of  my  own  than  I  could  find 
time  to  attend  to.    I  had  accepted  the  position  at  first  .solely  to  oblige  Howard. 

From  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  first  portion,  the  wharf  became  an  important 
feature  of  the  city  ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1849-.50  it  presented  a  scene  of  bustle  and 
activity,  day  after  day,  such  as,  I  presume,  hardly  has  been  equalled  elsewhere  in 
the  world  at  any  time. 

An  immense  fleet  of  vessels  from  all  x>arts  of  the  globe,  numbering  eight  to  nine 
hundred,  were  anchored  in  the  bay,  east  of  the  city  between  Clarke's  Point  (now 
about  Broadway)  and  the  Rincon  (now  about  Harrison  street),  presenting  a  very 
striking  picture — like  an  immense  forest  stripped  of  its  foliage. 

The  Central  Wharf  being  the  only  one  in  the  city,  was  the  thoroughfare  for  com- 
munication with  the  vessels,  and  was  crowded  from  morning  until  night  with  drays 
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and  wagons  coming  and  going.  Sailors,  miners,  and  others  of  all  nationalities, 
speaking  a  groat  variety  of  tongues,  moved  busily  about ;  steamers  were  arriving 
and  departing,  schooners  were  taking  in  merchandise  for  the  mines,  boats  were 
crowding  in  here  and  there — the  whole  resembling  a  great  beehive,  where  at  first 
glance  everything  appeared  to  be  noise,  confusion  and  disorder. 

By  the  time  the  ordinance  authorizing  its  completion  was  passed,  in 
1851,  Commercial  Street  Wharf  had  already  become  Long  Wharf,  and 
liad  ten  times  more  business  offering  than  it  could  handle. 

Market  Street  Wharf  was  extended  from  Battery  street  600  feet  into 
the  bay.  California  Street  Wharf  ran  out  600  feet  to  join  the  Market 
street  structure. 

Sacramento  Street  Wharf  ran  out  880  feet  from  Leidesdorff  street. 
Clay  Street  Wharf  900  feet,  Washington  Street  Wharf  275  feet,  Jackson 
Street  Wliarf  552  feet.  Pacific  Street  Wharf  525  feet  and  Broadway 
Wliarf  250  feet,  to  tlie  line  of  Davis  street,  away  bej^ond  the  original 
rocky  ledge  of  Clarke's  Point.  Vessels  drawing  20  feet  of  water  could 
then  dock  at  its  ontev  end. 

Cunningham's  Wharf  ran  out  from  Battery  street  between  Vallejo 
and  Green  streets,  and  ended  in  a  T. 

In  the  early  fifties,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  used  the  Broadway 
Wharf,  as  above  mentioned,  and  it  became  a  great  rendezvous  for  the 
entire  populace  on  steamer  day.  The  ' '  Independent ' '  and  ' '  Opposition ' ' 
lines,  so-called,  used  the  same  wharf  at  that  period. 

The  Oakland  and  Sacramento  steamers,  as  well  as  the  Marysville 
lines,  berthed  at  the  Pacific  Street  Wharf,  which  thus  became  the  gate- 
way to  the  Barbary  Coast. 

Other  wharves  north  of  Cunningham's  were  Law's  Wharf,  off  Union 
street,  and  Cowell's  Wharf,  off  Filbert  street. 

Some  of  the  above  mentioned  wharves  were  built  under  leases  from 
the  municipality,  others  under  leases  from  the  Funded  Debt  Commis- 
sioners. Still  others  seem  to  have  been  but  extensions  made  on  their 
own  responsibility  by  owners  of  water  lots. 
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FIRST  SALE  OF  WATER  LOTS.    SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  A  CITY 

OF  WHARVES. 

Meanwhile,  natural  processes  of  social  and  physical  development 
were  uniting  to  transform  entirely  the  wharf  and  docking  arrangements 
of  the  port,  and  to  alter  materially  the  watei'front  of  the  business 
section  by  filling  in  what  had  been  Yerba  Buena  Cove  and  extending 
the  city  to  the  line  that  is  now  The  Embareadero. 

In  ^Mareh,  1847,  four  months  prior  to  the  first  sale  of  "water  lots," 
CJeneral  Kearny,  as  (Jovernor  of  California,  renounced  in  favor  of  the 
municipality  of  San  Francisco  the  government  rights  in  the  property 
below  high-water  mark  between  what  was  then  known  as  Fort  Mont- 
gomery, at  the  foot  of  Telegraph  Hill  near  Broadway,  and  Rincon  Point. 

The  sale,  which  lasted  three  days,  opened  on  July  20,  the  same  year, 
and  resulted  in  the  sale  of  some  200  fifty-vara  water  lots  at  prices 
varying  fi'om  $50  to  $100  eacli.  Land  lots  sold  at  the  same  period  cost, 
including  registration  fees,  $16.50  for  a  fifty-vara  lot  or  $29  for  a 
Imndred-vara  lot.  The  vara  is  the  Spanish  yard  and  measures  about 
33 1^  inches. 

A  hundred-vara  lot  means  a  square  one,  of  which  each  side  measures 
100  varas.  Therefore  a  hundred-vara  lot  at  $29  had  four  times  the  area 
of  a  fifty-vara  lot  at  $16.50. 

Such  prices  seem  ridiculous  in  retrospect.  But  San  Francisco  then 
measured  its  population  in  the  hundreds — about  850  persons  all  told — 
and  gold  had  not  yet  been  discovered. 

The  sale  of  these  properties  went  to  establishing  a  city  government. 
Two  years  later,  when  Colonel  John  W.  Geary  was  elected  alcalde,  he 
had  to  announce  that  there  was  not  a  dollar  in  the  city  treasury. 

Thereafter  the  first  taxes  were  imposed.  But  corruption  was  so 
great  that  the  taxes  failed  to  meet  the  expenses.  City  scrip  had  to  be 
issued  and  many  claims  against  the  municipality  were  temporarily 
quieted  by  pajonents  in  scrip. 

This  system  led  to  deplorable  irregularities  and  deplorable  losses, 
and  incidentally  to  the  establishment  of  the  Funded  Debt  Commissioners 
in  1851. 

This  was  preluded  by  the  establishment  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Com- 
mission, by  municipal  ordinance,  in  August  1850.  The  working  of 
this  commission  was  not  effectual.  The  city  remained  immersed  in  a 
maelstrom  of  "graft"  and  extravagance,  and  the  city  scrip,  with  which 
the  corporation  debts  were  being  paid,  had  depreciated  to  from  one-half 
to  a  quarter  of  its  face  value.  Meanwhile  it  was  bearing  interest  at  3 
per  cent  a  month. 

In  these  circumstances  the  legislature,  on  May  1,  1851,  passed  an  act 
"to  authorize  the  funding  of  the  floating  debt  of  San  Francisco,  and  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  same."  This  was  done  by  converting 
the  debt  into  stock  bearing  interest  at  10  per  cent  per  annum. 
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Tlie  commissionprs  appointed  were  citizens  of  sterling  integrity,  and 
were  thorofore  opposed  by  the  aldermen  of  the  period  as  well  as  by  the 
common  coiincilmen,  and  by  tlie  holders  of  various  claims.  But  they 
secured  control  of  the  real  property  and  other  tangible  but  gravely 
encumbered  assets  of  the  city,  and  from  them  evolved  order  ovit  of 
chaos,  and  restored  some  measure  of  economic  equilibrium. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  some  of  the  leases  for  wharves  and  other 
waterfront  properties  that  subsequently  came  under  the  control  of  the 
Ifarbor  Conuiiissioners  had  been  issued  by  the  Sinking  Fund  Commis- 
sioners, while  others  of  about  tlie  same,  or  a  but  slightly  earlier  period, 
claimed  to  be  from  the  corporation  authorities. 

The  right  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  to  grant  such  leases 
has  been  questioned.  Nevertheless,  the  state  legislature  of  the  period 
seems  to  have  endorsed  the  validity  of  the  contracts. 

Two  acts  confirming  such  leases  granted  by  the  Sinking  Fund  Com- 
missioners are  cited  in  the  addenda  to  Dwindle 's  Colonial  History. 
Over  both  he  has  placed,  inadvertently  no  doubt,  misleading  captions 
indicating  that  the  contract  in  each  instance  was  made  betvven  the 
conmiissioners  of  the  Funded  Debt  and  the  other  parties  concerned. 

The  fir.st  of  these  acts  cited  by  Dwindle  was  pa.ssed  by  the  California 
legislature  on  April  28,  1851,  to  ratify  and  confirm  a  contract  for  build- 
ing the  IMarket  Street  Wharf  and  the  California  Street  Wharf,  entered 
into  the  i)re('eding  twenty-eighth  day  of  IMarch,  between  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  Henry  A. 
Breed  and  William  E.  Dennis: 

1.  'riiat  n  contract  piirerfd  into  on  the  twonty-piglith  flay  of  iVFarch,  eighteon 
luiiulrcd  and  fifty-ouo',  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinkinfr  Fund  for  the  city 
of  San  Francisco,  of  the  one  part,  and  Henry  Rreed  and  AVilliam  E.  Dennis, 
in  relation  to  the  construction  of  Marlcet  Street  Wharf  be,  and  the  same  is, 
liereliy  ratified  and  confirmed  in  all  its  provisions. 

Two  or  three  days  later,  on  May  1,  1851,  a  similar  act  was  passed  to 
confinii  the  contract  for  building  the  Broadway  and  Pacific  street 
wharves,  made  the  preceding  February  between  the  Sinking  Fund 
Commissioners  and  M.  R.  Roberts  and  Joseph  R.  West. 

Dwindle 's  caption  over  this  act,  obviously  an  error,  is  as  follows: 

"Act  of  the  Legislature  of  California  passed  May  1st,  1851,  to  con- 
firm a  contract  for  building  Pacific  Street  Wharf,  between  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Funded  Debt  and  Isl.  R.  Roberts  and  Joseph  R.  West." 

Beneath  it  we  read,  from  the  text  of  the  act  itself. 

"An  Act  to  confirm  certain  Contracts  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,"  and  so  forth. 

The  terms  of  the  act  are  as  follows: 

1.  'i'hp  contracts  severally  entered  into  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  February, 
.Vnno  nomini  eighteen  hundred  and  fift.v-one,  between  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Sinl^infr  Fund  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  Francis  Salmon,  for  the 
construction  of  a  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Broadway,  and  between  said  Commis- 
sioners and  M.  Roberts  and  .Toseph  U.  "West,  for  the  building  of  a  wharf  at 
the  foot  of  Pacific  sheet,  arc  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed. 

2.  No  line  or  claim  or  .iud,^m(>nt  uijon  the  wharves  specified  in  the  first 
section  of  Ihi.s  act  shall  be  invalidated  or  affected  in  any  manner  by  the 
passage  of  this  act.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  allow  the  said  wharves  to  be 
constructed  beyond  the  line  of  East  street. 
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Meanwhile,  and  before  these  developments  of  Sinking  Fund  and 
Funded  Debt  took  place  the  original  sale  of  water  lots  as  directed  by 
George  Hyde,  the  then  alcalde,  in  July,  1847,  had  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  early  trend  of  civic  development. 

Apart  from  being  the  first  step  towards  the  reclamation  of  Yerba 
Huena  Cove,  now  the  heart  of  the  city,  it  gave  private  individuals  such 
valid  and  reliable  titles  to  property  as  justified  their  going  to  the 
expense  of  reclamation  work,  the  construction  of  wharves,  and  so  forth. 

Consequent  upon  these  conditions,  as  soon  as  the  gold  rush  brought 
its  tremendous  influx  of  settlers,  the  city  during  the  first  few  years'" of 
congestion,  instead  of  being  developed  inland,  on  solid  ground,"  became 
largely  an  aquatic  settlement. 

Piles  were  driven  into  the  water  lots,  rough  planking  laid  over  them 
for  thoroughfares,  and  houses  built  alongside.  San  Francisco  became 
virtually  a  city  of  wharves  and  sheds,  and  was  thus  a  prey  to  many 
devastating  conflagrations. 

As  this  circumstance  is  not  generally  realized,  because  not  even 
mentioned  by  most  contemporary  chroniclers,  it  may  be  well  to  cite  a 
writer  of  that  period  : 

I  arrived  at  San  Francisco  in  IS.")!  and  was  lost  in  wonder  and  astonishment 
at  the  unparalleled  rapidity  of  the  rising  of  a  city.    *    •*  * 

Nearly  one-half  the  city  was  Iniilt  on  the  extensive  wharfs,  and  still  the 
sound  of  the  falling  weight  of  piledrivers.  axe.  hammer  and  saw  was  heard 
everywhere  employed  hy  speculators  in  water  lots.  Immediately  after  the 
completion  of  the  few  yards  of  wharf,  a  frame  house  was  built  on  it,  shaking 
and  treml)ling  in  its  foundation  the  piles,  at  the  passing  of  a  vehicle  or  horse  ; 
and  was  as  immediately  occupied  by  provision  and  clothing  dealers,  and  liquor 
vendors  or  gamblers.    All  the  commercial  business  was  contracted  on  the  wharfs. 

The  hills,  with  their  i-ocks  and  deep  sands  on  the  rear  and  sides  of  the  city, 
were  not  appreciated,  and  ])artly  covered  with  thick  brush  amongst  wliich  was 
only  found  a  stray  tent  of  some  new  comer. 

The  foregoing,  its  grammar  aside,  is  a  realistic  picture  of  early  San 
Francisco  and  shows  how  it  became  a  wharf  city  at  an  early  period  of 
its  career  as  an  American  settlement. 

The  first  bank  in  the  city  was  organized  by  men  who  pushed  a  scow 
ashore  at  what  is  now  the  corner  of  California  and  Battery  streets  and 
established  on  the  deck  of  that  scow  a  regular  exchange,  deposit  and 
forwarding  business. 

But  the  blazing  pro.sperity  of  the  early  fifties  did  not  permanently 
endure,  and  the  wharA'es  became  a  menace.  Again  to  quote  a  visitor  of 
the  period : 

When  1  landed  again  in  San  Francisco  in  IS.")?.  I  was  astonished  at  the 
second  great  change  which  time  and  circumstance  had  wrought  in  that  prodigy 
of  a  city.  Some  of  the  wharves  had  broken  dow'n  :  others  were  in  a  fair  way 
to  shai'e  the  same  fate,  being  veritable  man-traps  by  missing  and  broken  planks, 
through  which,  nightly,  men  were  precipitated  and  engulfed  in  the  rauddy 
waters  beneath. 

The  piledrivers  had  lost  their  occupation.*  *  *  Many  of  tlie  houses 
erected  on  the  wharves  were  unoci  iiijied  and  tottering  on  their  insecure  founda- 
tions of  piles  half  deniolislied       tlic  tiiiilier-w  orni. 

Thus,  in  the  pictures  that  now  exist  of  the  old  Vigilantes  Committee 
headquarters  on  Sacramento  street  between  Front  and  Davis  streets, 
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where  Cora  and  Casey  were  hanged  by  the  committee  in  1856,  the 
"water  lot"  between  Sacramento  and  Clay  streets  is  shown  as  a  slough, 
with  piles  sticking  up  above  the  water  upon  which  formerly  stood 
business  houses  of  importance. 

Meanwhile,  real  wharves,  designed  for  purposes  of  shipping  and 
commerce,  were  being  constructed  along  the  line  that  was  then  the 
waterfront  of  the  city. 


6—20387 


Chapter  V. 


SOME  OF  THE  OLD  WHARVES  AND  THEIR  INTERESTING 

MEMORIES. 

Tlie  most  romote  of  those  old  wliarves — the  one  situate  farthest  west 
on  the  ]iortliern  sliore  of  tlie  city,  and  one  of  tlie  tii'st  to  be  ei'eeted — - 
was  tlic  Ta.yh)i-  Street  AVliarf,  later  known  as  iMe.Malion's  Wharf.  This 
wliai'f  was  situated  four  blocks  south  and  inland  of  the  present  water- 
front in  that  locality.  It  was  a  short  and  insignificant  structure  and 
extended  north  as  a  continuation  of  Taylor  street  for  a  distance  of  only 
sixty  feet  or  thereabouts,  as  far  as  the  present  line  of  Francisco  street 
at  the  utmost. 

The  old  maps  represent  it  as  reaeliing  out  to  the  city  line,  but  it  never 
approached  within  blocks  of  that  point. 

Nevertheless,  its  memories  are  replete  with  interest  because  they 
involve  various  phases  of  early  California  history,  and  reflect  the 
political,  industrial  and  social  amenities  that  prevailed  in  San  Francisco 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  pioneer  days. 

McMahon's  Wharf,  in  its  youthful  prime,  was  the  landing  place 
whither  the  boats  with  cordwood  and  lumber  from  Marin  County  across 
the  bay  brought  the  principal  fuel  supplies  for  the  infant  city.  Just 
south  of  it,  on  the  west  side  of  Taylor,  was  the  charcoal  field,  so-called, 
where  the  charcoal  burners  had  the  kilns  wherein  they  manufactured 
the  charcoal  that  was  hawked  through  the  streets  of  the  settlement. 

In  January,  1851,  Dr.  Peter  Smith,  the  hero  of  the  first  great 
municipal  scandal,  secured  judgment  against  the  city  for  $19,239  as 
portion  of  the  amount  he  claimed  for  attending  the  indigent  sick  of  the 
community.  The  sheriff,  on  the  eighth  of  July  following  the  judgment, 
proceeded  to  sell  such  items  of  the  city  property  as  were  expected  to 
cover  the  amount  of  the  judgment.  Among  them  were  the  old  City 
Hall,  the  City  Hospital,  and  other  l)iiildings,  as  well  as  various  wharves, 
including  McMahon's  "Wharf. 

By  this  time  the  act  to  fund  the  municipal  floating  debt  had  been 
passed,  and  the  Funded  Debt  Commissioners  appointed;  but  the  evil 
done  by  the  execution  of  the  Peter  Smith  claim,  and  the  "Peter  Smith 
titles,"  as  they  were  called,  was  never  completely  undone;  and  in  the 
final  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  validity  of  the  sales,  those  of  the 
wharves  and  certain  other  valuable  properties  were  upheld  as  legal. 

The  Funded  Debt  Commissioners,  as  before  explained,  were  appointed 
by  an  act  of  May  1,  1851,  and  their  first  duty  was  an  attempt  to  nullify 
the  sheriff's  sales  by  which  the  city  property  had  been  disposed  of 
under  the  Peter  Smith  judgments.  Their  efforts  in  this  direction 
resulted  in  years  of  litigation  and  combat  with  influences  of  graft  and 
peculation  unparalleled  in  local  history. 

Meanwhile,  in  March,  1851,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature, 
ceding  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years 
all  right  and  interest  which  the  State  of  California  had  in  those  parts 

(  IS  ) 
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of  the  city  called  "the  Beaoh  and  Water  Lots,"  provided  that  the  city 
should  pay  to  the  state  25  per  cent  of  the  moneys  thereafter  arising  in 
any  way  "from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  those  properties.  The 
same  act  confirmed  for  ninety-nine  years  all  sales  previously  made  by 
the  city  of  such  lots  in  virtue  of  General  Kearny's  grant  to  the  city. 

A  further  act  was  passed  on  May  1,  the  same  year,  whereby  the 
state  relinquished  all  rights  to  these  lots,  provided  the  city  would  con- 
firm the  grants  of  certain  lots  within  certain  specified  limits  originally 
made  by  justices  of  the  peace.  This  act,  however,  was  a  ".job"  pure 
and  simple  to  confirm  the  notorious  "Cotton  Grants,"  and,  though  the 
board  of  San  Francisco  aldermen  tried  to  force  it  upon  their  citizens, 
l)ublic  opinion  was  too  strong  to  admit  of  such  a  course,  and  the  act  was 
repealed  by  the  legislature  in  March,  1852. 

Now,  to  return  to  McMahon 's  Wbarf : 

Of  course  McMahon 's  Wharf  remained  as  a  wharf;  but  in  time  the 
dc-mand  for  charcoal  largely  decreased  and  other  landing  places  were 
found  for  cordwood. 

But  even  long  after  the  days  of  its  primary  usefulness  had  passed,  it 
retained  an  aura  of  fame  peculiarly  its  own  as  the  center  and  hub  of 
tlie  cruel  sport  of  cock  fighting,  for  which  numbers  of  birds  were  trained 
in  the  vicinity  of  North  Beach.  When  the  sport  was  made  illegal,  the 
shaded  area  under  the  floor  of  the  old  McMahon  Wliarf  became  and 
(!ontinued  for  many  years  the  headquarters  of  the  sport  and  the  scene 
of  the  most  important  "mains"  brought  off  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

It  was,  as  stated,  inside  the  city  line,  and  therefore  paid  neither  rent 
nor  toll  to  the  city  or  to  the  Funded  Debt  Commissioners. 

East  of  McMalion's  Wharf,  at  the  foot  of  Mason  street,  was  Meiggs' 
Wharf,  a  structure  of  far  greater  fame,  and  infinitely  more  importance, 
built  by  Henry  Meiggs  in  1853,  in  which  year  there  were  "twelve  large 
wharves  projecting  into  the  stream,  and  nearly  as  many  small  ones." 

These  latter  were  T-  or  L-shaped  extensions,  like  the  big  T  at  the 
end  of  Cunningham's  Wharf,  that  ran  out  from  the  water  line  at 
Battery  street  between  Vallejo  and  Green  to  beyond  the  present  line 
of  Front  street,  or  like  Meiggs'  Wharf  that  had  two  L  extensions. 

Meiggs'  Wharf  projected  north  along  the  line  of  Mason  street  from 
the  water  line  at  Francisco  street  1600  feet  to  the  present  line  of  Jeffer- 
son street  and  was  42  feet  wide.  The  "L"  running  east  along  the  line 
of  Jefferson  street  was  360  feet  long  by  70  feet  wide.  After  Meiggs 
absconded,  the  wharf  passed  into  various  hands.  The  Alcatraz  ferry 
was  plying  thence  in  the  early  sixties,  and  continued  to  ply  when  the 
Sausalito  Land  and  Ferry  Company  started  operations  from  the  same 
berth.  This  concern  inaugurated  its  ferry  service  from  Meiggs'  Wharf 
to  Sausalito,  in  May,  1868,  four  years  after  one  of  the  L  extensions  had 
lieen  blown  down  in  the  great  storm  of  1864.  That  extension  was  never 
I'ebuilt,  but  the  ferries  continued  plying  to  and  from  the  wharf  until 
May,  1875,  when  the  San  Francisco  terminus  was  moved  to  the  Davis 
street  bulkhead  between  Broadway  and  Pacific  streets. 

The  wharf  remained  in  existence  until  1881  when  Andrew  Onderdonk, 
contracting  under  the  Harbor  Commissioners,  built  the  section  of  the 
seawall  along  the  line  of  Jefferson  street  and  the  wharf  no  longer  was 
accessible  from  the  sea. 
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The  Merchants'  Dry  Dock,  also  known  as  Cousins'  Dock  because 
James  C.  Cousins,  its  first  superintendent,  used  to  build  and  repair 
ships  there  years  before  the  Merchants'  Dry  Dock  Company  was  organ- 
ized, was  on  what  is  now  the  northeast  corner  of  Kearny  and  Bay 
streets.  Its  floating  docks  were  such  imposing  and  memorable  land- 
marks that  people  imagined  they  had  flourished  there  for  more  years 
than  they  really  did.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  not  in  existence 
at  the  time  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners  was  appointed. 
The  first  of  them  was  not  constructed  until  Jabez  Howes,  a  prominent 
shipping  agent  of  the  period,  organized  the  company  in  1867.  The  not 
uncommon  tradition  that  "Cousins'  Dock"  was  coeval  with  Meiggs' 
Wharf  is  not  founded  on  fact. 

AVhen  originally  established,  the  docks  were  alongside  the  city  line 
at  Kearny  street.  During  that  year,  in  fact,  in  September,  1867,  work 
had  been  commenced  upon  the  .seawall  as  originally  planned  by  the 
designers  under  the  Harbor  Commission,  and  twelve  months  later 
A.  H.  Hou.ston,  the  contractor,  had  completed  two  .section.s — one  from 
Vallejo  street  to  Union  street  along  the  present  line  of  Front  street, 
the  other  along  East  street  from  Pacific  to  Washington.  The  Front 
street  section,  650  feet,  eo.st  $219  a  lineal  foot;  the  East  section,  743  feet, 
cost  $278  a  foot.  It  was  a  good  wall ;  but  later  on,  wlien  the  plans  were 
changed,  they  were  both  included  in  the  reclamation  behind  the  even- 
curved  front  that  makes  the  present  line  of  The  Erabarcadero. 

When  thi.s  change  was  effected  and  work  on  the  new  seawall  started, 
the  Merchants'  Dry  Dock  had  to  move  away  to  the  foot  of  Harrison 
street,  while  the  place  where  the  groat  pontoons  used  to  float  vessels  of 
1000  tons  and  more  was  turned  into  valuable  business  property. 

It  was  a  year  after  the  Merchants'  Dry  Dock  was  opened  that  another 
famous  concern  secured  agreements  from  the  Board  of  State  Harbor 
Commissioners — the  California  Dry  Dock  Company,  of  which  Lloyd 
Tevis  was  president  and  W.  C.  Ralston,  treasurer.  I.  Friedlander,  the 
wheat  magnate  of  that  era,  whose  ships  formed  a  fleet  in  the  harbor 
during  the  wheat  shipping  season ;  Oliver  Eldridge,  agent  of  the  Pacific 
Mail;  Charles  E.  McLane,  general  superintendent  of  the  Wells  Fargo 
interests;  and  Sam.  F.  Butterworth,  of  the  Quicksilver  Mining  Company, 
were  among  the  trustees.  A.  W.  Von  Schmidt,  the  engineer,  was 
planner  and  chief  promoter  of  the  enterprise. 

Its  floating  drydock  at  Hunter's  Point  could  take  ships  up  to  1800 
tons.  Its  original  stone  dock,  421  feet  in  length,  cut  out  of  solid  rock, 
could  "accommodate  any  ship  afloat,  the  Great  Eastern  excepted." 


Chapter  VI. 


GREAT  BANK  FAILURE  RECALLED.  WHERE  THE  IMMI- 
GRANTS FROM  LATIN  EUROPE  LANDED.  OLD  NAMES  ; 
OLD  CLIPPER  SHIPS. 

Another  historic  landmark  on  the  old  waterfront  was  the  North  Point 
Docks  under  Telegraph  Hill,  where  many  men  subsequently  distin- 
guished in  affairs  first  .stepped  on  the  territory  of  California. 

The  wharf  was  an  extension  of  Sansome  street  from  Lombard  street 
north,  212  feet,  to  Chestnut  street,  whence  at  a  later  date  it  was  carried 
west  along  the  line  of  Chestnut  street  448  feet  to  Montgomery  street. 

The  structure  was  40  Eetl  wide  and  the  depth  of  water  alongside  was 
35  feet.  Construction  work  was  started  in  June,  1853,  and  the  whole 
wharf  with  extensions  was  completed  the  same  year.  J.  N.  Briceland 
was  the  "director."  The  owners  were  Adams  and  Company  of  Adams 
Bank  and  Adsms  Express,  whose  failure  in  1856  was  the  first  great 
financial  catastrophe  in  the  history  of  San  Francisco. 

That  failure  would  h.ivc  nothing  to  do  with  the  history  of  the  harbor 
were  it  not  for  tlie  fact  that,  when  the  house  went  under,  the  books  were 
missing.  Nobody  knew  what  had  become  of  them ;  but  subsequently  they 
were  found  hidden  among  the  timbers  under  this  same  old  North  Point 
Wharf. 

At  the  time  it  was  buili  and  for  years  thereafter,  this  wharf  was  the 
customary  landing  place  of  nearly  all  the  immigrants  that  came  to  San 
Francisco  in  ships  from  Italy  and  France.  This  circiTmstance  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  Latin  colony  of  the  city  remains  near  the 
locality  even  to  this  day. 

Aside  ^'rom  being  one  of  the  earliest  docks  constructed,  its  warehouse 
was  the  second  wharf  warehouoe  built  on  the  waterfront.  The  first  such 
warehouse  was  that  of  Dupuy,  Foulkes  and  Company,  at  the  corner  of 
Sansome  and  Lombard  streets.  It  was  connected  with  the  old  Lombard 
Street  Wharf  by  a  small  private  wharf. 

Next  to  the  North  Point  Docks  to  the  southeast  was  the  still  more  ven- 
erable Flint's  Wharf,  commenced  in  February,  1853,  some  months  before 
Adams  and  Company's  venture. 

It  was  the  extension  of  Battery  street  north  from  Filbert  street  500 
feet,  and  was  75  feet  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  25  feet  of  water 
alongside.  This  dock  was  built  and  owned  by  Wilson  Flint,  of  Flint, 
Peabody  and  Company,  and  cost  $20,000. 

The  warehouse  of  Flint,  Peabody  and  Company  was  built  in  1854  on 
the  lot  bounded  by  Filbert,  Sansome,  Greenwich  and  Battery  streets, 
facing  the  waterline.  That  is  to  say,  it  ran  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
diagonally  across  the  block  from  the  northeast  corner  of  Filbert  and 
Battery  towards  the  corner  of  Greenwich  and  Sansome  streets. 

It  still  stands,  one  of  the  surviving  structures  of  the  great  fire  of  1906, 
diagonally  acioss  the  lot,  a  puzzle  to  most  beholders.  It  was  built  that 
way,  however,  because  the  waterfront  formerly  existed  thereabouts,  and 
ran  parallel  to  the  present  front  of  the  warehouse. 

Later  :.n,  Flint 's  Wharf  became  merged  into  the  India  Dock  owned  by 
Daniel  Gibb  and  described  in  a  preceding  page. 

(  21  ) 
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South  of  the  ludia  Docks,  running  out  east  from  Battery  street 
between  Filbert  and  Union,  not  quite  to  the  line  of  Front  street,  was 
Cowell's  Wharf,  owned  by  John  Cowell,  who  erected  the  wharf  and 
adjacent  warehouse  in  1853.  It  ended  in  an  L  that  turned  north  about 
200  feet.  The  warehouse  was  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Union  and 
Battery  streets. 

Next  south  of  Cowell's  was  Shaw's  Wharf  that  ran  out,  east  of  Bat- 
tery street,  between  Union  and  Filbert  streets,  to  the  line  of  Front  street, 
324  feet  by  65  feet  wide,  and  with  a  depth  of  water  when  it  was  built 
of  35  feet.  It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $37,000  by  Shaw  and  Webster  in  1853. 

These  were  George  N.  Shaw  of  Shaw  and  Hale,  commission  merchants 
at  Union  and  Battery  streets,  the  wharf  oflSce  and  warehouse,  and  Henrj^ 
A.  Webster  of  the  same  address.  The  Hale  in  the  firm  name  of  the  com- 
mission merchant's  business  seems  to  have  had  no  interest  in  the  wharf 
enterprises. 

"Law's  Wharf"  is  .shown  on  many  old  maps  of  1852  and  as  late  as 
1860  as  in  the  place  occupied  by  what  was  Shaw's  Wharf  in  the  early 
directories,  and  was  built,  as  above  stated,  by  Shaw  and  Webster.  It  is 
referred  to  by  Bancroft  as  "Green  Street  Wharf,"  which  was  started 
in  1850,  but  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  at  an  early  date. 

In  1849  there  was  a  "Law's  Line"  of  steamers  running  from  Jackson 
Street  Wharf.  0.  Charlie  was  the  agent.  Neitlier  name  figures  in  the 
directories  of  the  following  years  during  that  period.  Therefore,  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  some  cartographer  made  the  mistake  of  using  the 
name  "Law's"  for  "Shaw's"  and  others  copied  the  error. 

A  similar  cartographic  error  may  be  found  in  most  of  the  maps  that 
show  the  Taylor  Street  AVharf— INfcMahon 's  A¥harf— before  referred  to. 
It  was  really  a  structure  al)Out  70  feet  in  length.  Some  of  the  old  maps 
drag  it  out  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  city  front  about  Tonquin 
street. 

Buckelew's  Wharf  was  one  of  the  very  old  wharves  of  the  city  and  was 
a  continuation  of  Green  street  from  Battery  east  to  the  line  of  Front 
street.  It  is  shown  next  south  of  Law's  Wharf  on  old  maps,  even  of  the 
sixties.  It  is  not  mentioned,  however,  in  list  of  wharves  that  Ls  given  in 
Directory  of  1854. 

"B.  R.  Buckelew  and  Company,  general  merchants,  Clarke's  Point" 
are  thus  described  m  Kimball's  Directory  for  1850.  Every  address  in 
that  district  was  then  described  as  Clarke's  Point.  Buckelew  went  to 
Marin  County  early  in  the  fifties  and  was  not  subsequently  identified 
with  active  commercial  intv'?rests  in  San  Francisco. 

Cunningham's  Wharf,  just  south  of  Buckelew's,  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  as  well  as  one  of  the  first  of  the  pioneer  days.  It  was  built  by 
James  Cunningham  in  1849,  and  ran  out  from  Battery  street  between 
Green  and  Vallejo,  350  feet  eact  beyond  the  line  of  Front. 

Cunningham  also  built  and  owned  the  Front  Street  Wharf,  so-called, 
that  was  an  extension  of  Front  street  from  Vallejo  street  north  500 
feet,  with  a  width  of  75  feet  and  an  average  depth  of  24  feet  of  water 
alongside  in  1853.  It  cost  $10,000.  This  crossed  his  original  wharf,  but 
did  not  interfere  with  its  usefulness.  His  warehouse,  a  sandstone  struc- 
ture at  the  northwest  corner  of  Vallejo  and  Front  streets,  was  considered 
the  staunchest  in  the  city  at  that  period. 
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The  wharf  was  ended  m  a  T  running  north  and  south  parallel  to  but 
outside  the  line  of  Front  .street.  It  was  then  a  very  high-toned  and  very 
popular  wharf  with  seafarers.  Crack  clipper  ships  like  the  Plying 
Cloud  that  made  the  trip  out  from  New  York  in  less  than  90  days,  in 
1851,  and  did  better  in  185-1,  used  to  berth  alongside.  The  Sea  Witch,  the 
Surprise,  the  Young  America,  the  Flying  Fish  and  the  Sivord  Fish  were 
others  almost  as  famous  that  came  to  Cunningham's.  And  whenever  a 
new  one  arrived  at  the  wharf,  great  crowds  of  people  would  flock  thither 
to  admire  and  criticise  her. 

It  was  at  Cunningham's  Wharf  also  that  the  "Opposition  Line" 
Sacramento  steamers,  Neiv  AYorld  and  Senator,  made  their  San  Francisco 
headquarters  in  1851  when  they  left  the  overcrowded  Central  Wharf, 
where  their  "touts"  and  those  of  their  rivals,  the  Confidence  and  the 
Wilson  G.  Hunt,  frequently  waged  battle  over  each  other's  passengers. 
Conversely,  it  was  on  Cunningham's  Wharf  that  the  "Old  Line  Pilots" 
as  distinguished  fi'om  the  "Opposition  Line  Pilots"  (the  two  rival  asso- 
ciations) had  their  offices  m  the  fifties  and  sixties. 

At  one  period,  about  1854,  several  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company's 
Panama  liners  berthed  at  Cunningham's  Wharf. 

Of  about  equal  age,  but  greater  extent  and  greater  fame  than  Cunning- 
ham, was  the  Central  Wharf,  or  "Long  Wharf,"  of  which  an  account 
has  already  been  given.  Supplementing  that  account,  maj'  be  reprinted 
the  following  official  description  taken  from  the  San  Francisco  Direct- 
ory for  1854  which  is  presumed  to  have  secured  the  data  from  the  offi- 
cials then  operating  the  concern : 

Central  Wharf — Commenced  April,  1849,  at  Montgomery  street. 

Commercial  street  extended  east  from  Davis  1400  feet  by  57  feet  width. 

Depth  of  water  at  east  end,  24  feet. 

Steamers  for  San  Jose  leave  this  wharf  daily  at  S  a.m. 

Joint  stock  company,  capital  $300,000. 

Otticers — James  C.  Ward,  president ;   Charles  R.  Bond,  secretary ;  Lucian 

Hermann,  treasurer. 
Directors — E.  G.  Austin,  S.  R.  Throckmorton,  A.  G.  Abel,  W.  N.  Thompson, 

Thos.  D.  Johns. 

E.  G.  Austin,  solicitor ;  David  Gillespie,  wharfinger ;  Wm.  Ledley,  deputy 
wharfingei'. 

Other  customarily  reliable  accounts  have  it  that  the  work  of  construc- 
tion began  a  month  later  than  the  date  given  in  the  Directory,  and  that 
the  wharf  was  first  constructed  in  May,  1849,  subsequent  to  the  incor- 
poration of  the  company  in  the  circumstances  set  forth  elsewhere. 

Prior  to  that  date,  the  tide  ran  up  to  Leidesdorff  street  at  Commercial 
street  where  Woodworth  and  Eoach  had  built  a  short  wharf  or  landing 
stage  to  which  small  boats  could  bring  passengers.  Commercial  street 
was  then  the  business  thoroughfare  of  the  new  city. 

In  May,  1849,  work  on  the  Central  Wharf  started  with  the  driving  of 
piles  along  the  line  of  Commercial  street  from  Montgomery  to  Leides- 
'dorff,  and  thence  about  800  feet  eastward.  Its  width  was  57  feet,  and  it 
was  considered  a  very  fine  wharf. 

The  fire  of  June,  1850,  destroyed  the  Montgomery  street  end,  but  that 
damage  was  quickly  repaired  and  the  wharf  was  extended  out  a  total 
length  of  about  2000  feet  fo  the  line  that  is  now  Davis  street.  It  was  the 
longest  wharf  of  the  period  and  hence  the  name  by  which  it  was  generally 
known — Long  Wharf. 
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OTHER  WHARVES  OF  THE  PIONEER  DAYS. 

The  other  wharves  of  San  Francisco  that  were  constructed  during  or 
before  the  year  1853  all  had  their  various  interests,  and  some  of  them 
had  histories  of  more  than  academic  interest;  but  such  histories,  if  given 
in  detail,  would  fill  volumes. 

It  was  on  Market  Street  "Wharf  that  the  Vigilantes  hanged  James 
Stuart  in  1851.  It  was  oft'  the  Sacramento  Street  Wharf  on  the  line  of 
Davis  that  the  ship  Panama  was  anchored  in  1850  and  became  the  Bethel 
Methodist  Episcopal  chaptl  in  1851.  Later  it  was  moved  down  to  the 
foot  of  IMission  street,  when  a  real  chapel  was  erected  on  its  deck  as  a 
sort  of  superstructure.  Still  later,  in  1857,  this  .structure  was  removed 
bodily  and  erected  on  dry  land,  on  Mission  street  between  First  and 
Second  streets,  and  the  Panama  was  absorbed  into  tlie  Mission  Street 
Dock. 

For  purposes  of  record  and  reference,  however,  it  may  well  to  enumer- 
ate the  other  wharves  that  were  erected  by  the  San  Francisco  pioneers 
and  existed  in  the  early  fifties  of  the  last  century.  Tlie  list  is  of  interest 
because  it  indicates  where  the  old  city  front  lay  and  it  may  be  found 
useful  because  it  is  not  elsewhere  easily  accessible.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  1853  was  the  year  during  which  the  majority  of  old  leases  for  wharf 
and  dock  properties  were  issued  by  the  Funded  Debt  Commissioners. 
That  accounts  for  so  many  wharves  dating  their  construction  from  that 
year : 

Abernethy,  Clark  and  Company — Commenced  March,  1853. 

From  Sleuart  Street  "Wliarf  east  137  feet  in  leuKtli  by  00  feet  in  width. 

Lumber  wharf  owned  by  Abernethy,  Clark  and  Company  of  Stenart  between 

Market  and  Mission  streets. 
George  Abernethy,  Hiram  Clark. 
Depth  of  water,  12  feet  low  tide. 
James  R.  Pascal,  wharfinger. 

Clay  Street  Wharf— Commenced  1850. 

Clay  street  extended  from  Davis  east  15.50  feet  by  .50  feet. 

Depth  of  water  at  east  end,  35  feet. 

.Toint  stock  company,  capital  $300,000. 

Officers — Henry  A.  Breed,  president ;  Edward  A.  Breed,  secretary ;  Chas.  O. 
West,  treasurer ;  Nathaniel  S.  Pettit,  A.  T.  Melvine,  Joseph  Galloway, 
Joseph  B.  Leonard. 

Captain  H.  S.  Brown,  wharfinger;  Luke  H.  Perkins  and  Samuel  Kent,  deputy 
wharfingers. 

Dockham's  Wharf. 

Opening  on  Steuart  street  west,  south  of  Ryan  and  Duffs,  south  of  Mission 
street. 

Jackson  Street  Wharf — Commenced  August,  1853. 

Jackson  street  extended  700  feet  east  from  Drumm  street,  50  feet  wide. 

Depth  of  water,  28  feet. 

Joint  stock  company,  $200,000. 

Officers — C.  K.  Garrison,  president ;  Samuel  Moss,  Jr.,  secretary  ;  Levi  Parson.s. 
J.  H.  Fish,  wharfinger. 
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Opening  on  this  whai'f  on  the  line  of  East  street  was  a  wharf  150  by  50  feet, 
used  as  a  landing  by  the  San  Francisco,  San  Antonio  (now  East  Oalihind) 
and  Oaliland  ferry  boats. 

Main  Street  Wharf — Commenced  April,  1S53. 

From  Market  street  southeast  to  Rincon  Point,  length  about  2000  feet. 

Cost  about     ;."),(>(  10. 

Owned  and  built  l)y  Win.  C.  Perkins. 

II.  F.  Jones,  wharfinger. 

Owing  to  the  extension  of  Steuart  Street  Wharf  parallel  and  to  the  east  of  it, 
Main  Street  ^^'llart'  was  available  only  to  a  few  small  craft  engaged  in 
supplying  wholesalers  wood,  hay,  etc. 

Market  and  California  Street  Wharf — Commenced  July,  1S50. 

Market  street  extended  from  First  street  more  than  2000  feet,  40  feet  wide. 

Depth  of  water  at  east  end,  20  feet  at  low  tide. 

Cost,  including  extension  of  California  street  to  its  junction  with  Market, 

nearly  .$4(10,000. 
Owned  by  W'm.  E.  D?nnis. 

Captain  Ilriu-\,  wliarlingor;  Captain  Sam.  S.  Phillips,  deputy  wharfinger. 
Mission  Street — Comnv.Miced  October,  1S53. 

On  Mission  street,  extending  from  Main  street  lofi  feet,  width  24  feet,  depth 

10  to  24  feet. 
Built  by  the  Seamen's  Bethel. 
Cost  $1,000. 

Pacific  Street  Wharf — Commenced  April,  ISuL 

Pacific  street  extended  from  Front  east  1527  feet  by  .jO  feet  wide. 

Depth  of  water  at  east  end,  26  feet. 

Steamers  for  Sacramento  and  Mavysville  left  daily  at  4  p.m. 
Joint  stock  conipany,  capital  $72,000. 

Officers — Fred  \'ass;uilt,  president ;  N.  G.  Kittle,  secretary ;  Alfred  DeWitt, 
.  treasurer;  Henry  S.  Dexter,  Martin  11.  Roberts,  O.  A.  Reynolds,  W.  P.  G. 

Stebbins,  Dexter  Brigham. 
M.  R.  Roberts,  wharfinger. 

Rousset's  Wharf — Commenced  June,  1S53. 
Depth  of  water,  12  to  17  feet. 

From  Steuart  Street  Wharf  east  1374  feet  by  4G  feet. 

Owned  by  Rousset,  Anger  and  Company,  commission  merchants,  122  California 
street. 

E.  McGovem,  wharfinger. 
Ryan  and  Duff's  Wharf. 

^sext  south  of  Rousset's,  corner  Mission  and  Steuart  streets;  137  feet  6  inches 

on  Mission  street,  92  feet  on  East  street,  1)2  feet  on  Steuart  street. 
Depth  of  water,  12  feet  at  low  tide. 

(Ryan  and  Duff  were  lumber  merchants  with  their  offices  and  warehouse  at  the 
dock. ) 

San  Francisco  Wharf. 

Opened  on  Mai-ket  street,  south  side,  east  of  Steuart  street. 
Sacramento  Street  Wharf — Commenced  March,  1S52. 

Sacramento  street  extended  from  Davis  street,  SOO  feet  by  33  feet  wide. 
Depth  of  water  at  east  end,  17  feet. 
Joint  stock  company,  capital  $00,000. 

Officers — T.  H.  Stevens,  president ;  Geo.  J.  Whelau,  secretary  ;  Geo.  T.  Marye, 

treasurer;  C.  M.  Hitchcock,  Chas.  Wyeth. 
R.  J.  Stevens,  wharfinger ;  Charles  S.  Simpson  and  D.  F.  Southwick,  deputy 

wharfingers. 

A'igoureau's  Wharf. 

Opening  on  Market  street  south,  near  junction  of  California  and  Market 
streets. 

(Was  a  lumber  wharf  with  lumber  yard  and  offices  of  Augustus  Vigoureau.) 
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Whipple's  Wharf. 

East  from  Drumm  street  between  Sacramento  and  California  streets. 
(Belonged  to  W.  Whipple  and  Company,  lumber  merchants,  with  offices  at 
20  Drumm  street  on  the  wharf.) 

Washington  Street  Wharf. — Commenced  October,  1853. 

Washington  street  extended  east  from  Davis  street  1300  feet,  !")0  feet  wide. 

Average  depth  of  water,  25  feet. 

Joint  stock  company,  capital  $200,000. 

Officers — Henry  A.  Breed,  president ;  Edward  A.  Breed,  secretary  ;  Chas.  O. 
West,  treasurer;  Joseph  Galloway. 

Some  of  the.se  wharves,  as  their  descriptions  indicate,  were  actually 
situated  within  the  city  limits,  on  pi-operty  that  miglit  be  filled  in  at 
any  time,  or  actually  inside  property  that  lay  between  them  and  the 
waterfront  line  and  that  might  be  filled  in  at  any  time,  thus  landlocking 
them.  The  more  important  ones,  however,  extended  beyond  the  city 
front,  and  most  of  tliese  were  operated  by  virtue  of  leases  issued  by  the 
Funded  Debt  Commissioners,  in  or  about  1853,  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
in  each  instance. 

No  renewals  had  been  granted,  so  the  way  seemed  clear  for  the  State 
Harbor  Commissioners  to  take  over  full  control  as  soon  as  they  were 
appointed,  in  1863. 

But,  as  mentioned  elsewhere,  prolonged  and  expensive  litigation, 
directed  by  powerful  interests  that  desired  to  retain  control  of  the  wharf 
properties,  hampered  the  progress  and  taxed  the  resources  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  many  years  after  the  first  board  had  been  appointed. 


Chapter.  VIII. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CITY.   EFFECTS  ON  SHIPPING  OF 
THE  TRANSCONTINENTAL  RAILWAY. 

As  described  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  physical  features  of  the  city 
changed  quickly  and  materially  during  the  first  dozen  years  of  American 
occupation.  These  cliangos  were  continued  for  many  years  vvliile  the  sub- 
merged lands  were  being  filled  in  by  their  owners,  and  while  the  eon- 
stniction  of  the  seawall,  wharves,  Embareadero  and  other  improve- 
ments of  the  waterfront  were  being  carried  out  by  the  Board  of  State 
Harbor  Commissioners. 

Of  this  board,  originally  appointed  in  1863,  more  anon.  As  concerns 
the  improvements  effected  under  its  control,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  at 
the  outset  that  all  such  improvements  were  paid  for  out  of  earnings. 

The  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  with  its  miles  of  wharves,  warehouses, 
and  railroad,  and  conceded  by  harbor  experts  to  have  the  hest  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  any  port  in  the  United  States,  has  assets  valued 
at  $50,000,000  and  has  not  cost  the  people  of  the  State  of  California  or 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  a  single  cent  in  taxes. 

This  harbor  had  no  existence,  so  far  as  its  present  outline  is  concerned, 
at  the  time  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners  came  into  exist- 
ence, nor  for  many  years  thereafter.  At  the  outset,  despite  their  best 
efforts,  the  Commissioners  were  hampered  by  all  sorts  of  harassing 
litigation  and  other  adverse  conditions. 

In  1867,  the  litigation  that  had  impeded  their  work  for  four  years 
previously  being  settled,  the  Harbor  Commissionei's  offered  a  prize  of 
.$1,000  for  the  be.st  suggested  plan  of  a  seawall  for  San  Francisco.  One 
of  the  joint  designers  of  the  pUm  then  accepted  was  W.  J.  Lewis,  and, 
during  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  engineer  in  chief  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  seawall. 

Harbor  construction  in  such  circumstances  as  then  prevailed  in  San 
Franci.sco  was  an  art  not  so  advanced  in  the  sixties  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  it  is  now,  more  than  half  a  century  later.  The  wall  as 
designed  presented  a  formidable  enterprise  for  the  available  resources 
of  the  place  and  period. 

A  pit  or  channel,  sixty  feet  wide,  was  dredged  in  the  mud  to  a  depth 
of  twenty  feet  below  low  tide  level,  and  into  that  great  rocks  were 
dropped  from  scows  and  lighters,  always  along  the  center  line  of  the 
trench  so  they  made  a  ridge  with  an  even  gradient  all  the  way. 

Tliese  rocks  were  the  foimdations  of  the  seawall  and  were  allowed  to 
settle  until  they  reached  a  firm  foundation,  with  the  surface  at  the  level 
of  mean  low  tide. 

"When  it  was  ascertained  that  the  settling  had  ceased,  a  body  of  con- 
crete two  feet  thick  and  ten  feet  wide  was  laid  upon  the  top  of  the 
embankment,  which,  because  of  the  natural  angle  assumed  by  the  rocks 
in  piling,  was  here  but  13  feet  across.  Upon  that  concrete  was  con- 
structed a  wall  of  solid  masonry,  7  feet  3  inches  in  width  at  the  bottom 
and  9  feet  8  inches  high. 
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In  1879,  however,  these  plans  of  eonstr-uction  were  readjusted  after 
the  new  design  for  the  city  front  had  been  accepted,  and  it  had  become 
obvious  that  a  solid  and  stable  street  surface  should  run  along  the  water- 
front inside  the  wall. 

Then  it  was  ordered  to  extend  the  wall  on  the  land  side  by  an  earth 
embankment  to  the  level  of  the  "City  Base"  and  extending  109  feet 
inland.  This  embankment  or  fill-in  was  covered  on  the  inner  side  with 
a  lining  of  rock,  and  was  surfaced  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  with  gravel 
and  small  stone. 

The  "City  Base"  above  referred  to  was  the  height  above  mean  high 
water  arranged  by  the  original  surveyors  as  the  height  of  the  city  fore- 
shore. Thence  all  other  altitudes  for  ascertaining  gradients  for  sewers 
and  tlie  like  were  measured.  The  "City  Base,"  as  a  tangible  entity, 
existed  on  the  wharf  at  Pacific  and  Davis  streets.  It  resembled  a  large 
brass-headed  nail  driven  into  one  of  the  wharf  piles.  In  course  of  time 
it  disappeared.  But  when  its  absence  was  noted,  the  base  had  obviously 
been  a  long  time  gone.  Nobody  ever  learned  when,  how,  or  where  it 
went. 

It  was,  however,  a  long  wait  between  the  time  when  the  Board  of  State 
Harbor  Commis,sioners  was  appointed  and  the  time  when  it  was  able  to 
order  a  fill-in  to  the  level  of  the  "City  Base,"  or  otherwise.  Extraor- 
dinary efforts  were  made  to  frustrate  its  activities. 

When  the  board  first  took  over  control  in  1863,  it  was  obliged  to  lease 
many  wharf  properties  that  it  was  not  in  a  position  otherwise  to  main- 
tain. In  the  following  year  a  law  was  passed  restricting  the  board 
"from  retaining  possession  of  any  wharves  or  improved  portions  of 
the  waterfront  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months  without  advertising 
the  same  for  lease. ' ' 

Five  years  later,  in  18C8,  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  were 
operating  only  ten  of  the  wharves,  all  the  rest — twenty  separate  proper- 
ties— were  held  by  private  concerns,  at  monthly  rentals,  and  under 
individual  private  agreements  with  the  board. 

The  wharves  then  being  operated  by  the  board  were  those  known  as 
Valle.i'o  street,  Pacific,  Jackson,  Washington  street,  Clay  .street.  Com- 
mercial, ]\Iarket  street,  LaRue's,  Mission  street  and  Howard  street. 

In  1871,  however,  the  board  specifically  mentioned  in  its  report  to 
Governor  Haight  that  "they  had  not  made  any  new  leases  for  a  term  of 
years,  being  satisfied  that  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  the  state  so  to  do. 
Wharves  in  the  hands  of  private  parties  compete  with  those  under  the 
control  of  the  board,  and  if  profitable  to  the  lessees  must  divert  a  part 
of  the  revenue  from  its  legitimate  purpose. ' ' 

Thenceforward  the  policy  of  the  board  wa.s  to  issue  no  further  leases, 
and  in  1874  only  six  wharves  were  leased  and  operated  otherwise  than 
by  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners.  As  these  leases  fell  in 
the  Board  took  over  control,  and  now  all  tenancies  are  on  monthly  terms, 
with  the  state  in  complete  control. 

The  report  for  1871,  in  addition  to  announcing  their  policy  of  issuing 
no  new  leases,  showed  the  Harbor  Commissioners  to  be  in  "peaceable 
possession  of  all  the  Avharves  along  the  city  front  except  that  portion 
between  Third  and  Fourth  streets  along  the  line  of  the  canal  through 
Channel  street." 
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But  whatever  optimism  this  interesting  fact  developed  was  eclipsed 
and  overshadowed  by  other  announcements,  among  which  may  be  cited 
the  opening  of  the  transcontinental  railway,  which  automatically 
arrested  harbor  development,  and  compelled  the  closing  down  of  work 
upon  the  seawall. 

Freight,  for  which  no  route  save  the  sea  previously  existed,  came 
{)iling  in  by  train,  overland,  and  the  reduction  in  the  volume  of  the 
freight  formerly  landed  on  the  wharves  of  San  Francisco  caused  depre- 
ciation in  value  and  lowered  rentals  all  around  the  waterfront. 

ITow  far  the  railway  affected  the  seaborne  trade  of  the  port  may  be 
judged  by  the  figures  of  the  municipal  harbor  master  of  the  years 
particulariy  concerned : 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  the  tonnage  of  vessels  arriving 
at  San  Francisco  from  foreign  and  eastern  ports  exceeded  426,000.  In 
1869-1870  the  total  had  dropped  to  176,000. 

This  was  in  itself  a  serious  setback  to  the  port,  and  one  calculated 
gravely  to  discourage  endeavors  bearing  solely  upon  its  future  great 
development.  But  other  troubles  fretted  the  authorities  that  controlled 
the  harbor.  Notable  among  these  were  the  teredos,  or  w^ood  worms 
that  were  destroying  the  piles  of  the  wharves  at  such  a  rate  that  the 
necessary  renewals  and  repairs  were  eating  up  the  funds  that  should 
have  been  devoted  to  a  new  construction.  Accordingly  the  new  con- 
.struction  had  to  be  deferred  in  favor  of  replacements. 

About  that  time,  too.  the  "graft"  instincts  of  the  moment  Avere 
stronger  than  the  moral  forces  opposing  them.  Despite  their  published 
protests  that  such  charges  were  unreasonable,  the  Harbor  Commissioners 
were  compelled  to  pay  50  cents  a  cubic  yard  for  dredging  work  that 
they  besought  permission  to  perform  for  themselves  at  infinitely  less 
cost.  When,  some  years  later,  they  were  allowed  to  procure  dredgers 
for  their  own  use,  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  was  brought  down  to  about 
8  cents. 

"While  tliese  olistaeles  were  holding  up  actual  harbor  development, 
work  on  reclaiming  the  erstwhile  submerged  section  of  the  city  that 
had  been  its  original  harbor  proceeded  apace.  The  business  district 
of  today  was  then  slowly  but  busily  emerging  from  its  original  muds 
and  tlie  processes  of  its  emergence  were  wonderful  and  terrible  to  see. 

Steam  "paddies,"  a  few  blocks  westward  of  the  reclamation  work, 
were  tearing  down  the  hills  that  were  to  fill  the  hollows,  and  steam 
trains  were  jangling  and  roaring  as  they  hustled  away  with  their  loads 
tlirough  the  Irasiness  sections,  and  dumped  them  wherever  so  ordered. 

liattery,  Front  and  Davis  streets  were  in  turn  exemplars  of,  and 
sufferers  from,  these  constructional  activities. 

At  the  head  of  each  train  of  cars  was  a  gentleman  with  a  horn,  Avhich 
he  blew  plaintively,  to  warn  people  out  of  the  way.  When,  regardless 
of  such  inusical  bleatings,  ignorant  or  careless  persons  continued  to 
remain  or  to  walk  in  places  of  danger,  the  gentleman  was  wont  to  lay 
aside  the  horn  and  bellow  admonitions  of  such  personal  directness  and 
venom  tliat  tliere  were  fewer  fatalities  from  those  construction  trains 
in  a  decade  of  years  than  now  customarily  result  from  local  automobile 
accidents  over  a  week-end. 
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Equally  peculiar  spectacles  were  to  be  witnessed  along  the  line  of 
the  waterfront  where  the  dredgers  of  various  shapes  and  makes  scooped 
or  pumped  out  the  channel  for  the  foundations  of  the  seawall,  and 
stranger  looking  scows  dumped  into  the  invisible  excavations  the  rock 
that  was  to  be  the  foundation  for  that  bulkhead. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  latter  craft  were  the  "Irish  men  o' 
war,"  so-called.  Deck  lighters  they  were,  with  lofty  superstructures, 
carrying  upper  bunkers  suggesting  the  turrets  and  fighting  masts  of 
modern  battleships.  From  these  exalted  eminences  it  was  calculated  to 
shoot  the  loads  of  rock  into  their  .submarine  beds  with  judicious  and 
exquisite  nicety.  But  such  dreadful  things  used  to  happen  to  the  craft 
while  essaying  such  maneuvers,  and  so  persistent  were  they  in  the  habit 
of  toppling  over  at  the  most  inconvenient  moments  and  places,  that 
they  eventually  were  abandoned. 

Thereafter  the  name  of  the  Irish  men  o'  war  was  given  to  the  carts 
tliat  carried  rock  from  Telegraph  Hill  for  paving  and  like  purposes,  in 
the  same  manner  but  far  more  reliably  than  the  top-heavy  sailing  craft 
had  performed  that  work  for  the  seawall. 

Though  it  was  originally  suggested  that  rock  for  the  seawall  should 
be  brought  down  from  Sacramento  or  Folsom,  a  task  that  would  have 
involved  enormous  expense,  it  was  found  upon  experiment  that  rock 
from  Telegraph  ITill  or  from  Sheep  Island,  off  Point  Richmond,  w^ould 
excellently  serve  the  purpose. 

Interminable  litigation  resulted  from  the  contractors'  stripping  the 
rock  from  Telegraph  Hill,  and  thus  ruining  the  contour  and  safety  of 
what -should  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  beauty  spots  of  San  Francisco. 
Before  that  litigation  had  put  a  stop  to  the  work  of  destruction,  Tele- 
graph Ilill  had  been  permanently  ruined  as  far  as  its  attractiveness  as 
a  residence  district  may  ever  again  be  considered. 

Sheep  Island,  however,  suffered  no  such  disabilities  from  a  com- 
munity point  of  view.  It  is  the  only  i.sland  in  this  part  of  the  world 
that  enjoys  the  benefit  of  private  ownership.  It  is  52  acres  in  extent 
and  170  feet  in  altitude.  The  owner  took  out  a  million  tons  of  its  rock 
and  deposited  them  in  the  seawall.  An  ample  sufficiency  of  the  island 
remains,  and  is  now  used  for  storage  purposes. 

]\Iost  of  the  Sheep  Island  rock  was  planted  in  the  southern  .section  of 
the  waterfront,  from  Mission  street  to  the  old  Pacific  Mail  dock  below 
Brannan  street.  The  mud  thereabouts  is  apparently  bottomless,  as  it 
is  along  the  lowest  line  of  Market  street.  The  way  they  build  a  founda- 
tion for  the  seawall  in  that  vicinity  is  to  dredge  the  mud  and  pour  in 
the  rocks  until  the  rocks  cease  sinking.  Then  they  drive  piles  and  build 
a  bulkhead  or  wall  of  solid  reinforced  concrete  on  top  of  the  piles. 

Since  the  fire  of  1906,  all  new  construction  and  reconstruction  work 
upon  the  seawall  has  been  of  concrete. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  the  Ferry  Building  at  the  foot  of 
Market  street  which,  with  its  tower,  makes  the  most  conspicuous  land- 
mark on  the  waterfront,  is  built  on  piles.  So  is  the  adjacent  immense 
building  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

Many  relics  of  the  old  harbor  were  discovered  by  the  contractors  when 
the  foundations  for  that  building  were  being  laid — old  hulks  of  prime 
oak  and  teak,  long  since  forgotten,  that  had  sunk  or  been  sunk  over  the 
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subsequently  most  eligible  building  site,  at  dates  whereof  no  records 
remain  and  no  living  persons  could  remember. 

The  foundations  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Building  are  perfect  piles 
of  Douglas  fir,  some  of  which,  135  feet  long  and  from  18  to  26  inches  in 
diameter,  took  three  years  to  select  and  secure. 

The  adjacent  Ferry  Building,  however,  that  was  built  by  and  belongs 
to  the  state,  and  is  among  other  things  the  headquarters  of  the  State 
Harbor  Commission,  is  the  most  solidly  constructed  building  in  all  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  designed  in  1894  by  the  famous  architect,  A.  Paige 
Brown,  and  was  built  the  following  year.  The  original  design  was  more 
artistic,  but  less  practical  than  the  one  adopted,  in  that  it  provided  a 
crescent  shaped  facade  that  would  have  stretched  too  far  inland  from 
The  Embareadero  on  each  of  its  horns. 

No  such  structure  entered  into  the  original  program  of  waterfront 
development  and,  indeed,  the  Ferry  Building  only  had  its  nucleus  at  its 
present  site  when  three  feriy  slips  were  completed  at  the  foot  of  Market 
street  in  1877. 

' '  Two  of  them, ' '  we  read  in  the  report  of  the  period,  ' '  are  occupied  by 
the  Central  Pacific  and  the  other  by  the  South  Pacific  Coast  Railroad 
companies. ' ' 

The  total  cost  of  these  structures  was  $96,990,  while  "three  sheds  over 
the  aprons  of  above  slips"  cost  $1,494.  Those  sheds  constituted  the 
original  Ferry  Building. 


Chapter  IX. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  HARBOR  TODAY.  THE  BELT  RAILROAD. 
LEASING  SYSTEM  AS  APPLIED  TO  HARBOR  PROPERTY. 
GREAT  VALUES  DEVELOPED  WITHOUT  TAXATION. 

The  city  front  as  originally  designed  was  a  serrated  and  patchwork 
af¥air,  wliolly  different  from  the  evenly  curved  line  that  exists  today. 
Its  outline  was  jagged  and  toothed  like  a  saw.  Between  Union  and 
Vallejo  streets,  for  example,  the  bulkhead  ran  along  the  present  line  of 
Front  street.  Thence,  it  turned  east  along  Vallejo  street  to  Davis;  then 
south  along  Davis  to  Pacific ;  then  cast  along  I'acific  street  to  East  street, 
so-called,  now  approximately  The  Embarcadero,  which,  however,  then 
ran  in  a  very  zigzag  line  from  Pacific  to  Market  street. 

T.  J.  Arnold,  engineer  of  the  seawall,  prepared  in  1'872  plans  for  an 
evenly  curved  waterfront  such  as  now  obtains.  That  suggestion  was  one 
of  the  important  factors  that  contributed  to  delaying  the  work  of  harbor 
improvement. 

Reduction  in  receipts  from  tolls  and  fees  was  another.  It  was  not 
until  1877  that  work  on  the  new  scheme  was  begun. 

The  first  section  of  the  new  seawall,  from  Kearny  street  1000  feet 
westward,  was  finished  in  1879,  and  cost  $96,000,  but  further  litigation 
resulted  in  further  delays,  and  in  1880  it  was  again  delayed  by  the  death 
of  an  unsuccessful  and  dilatory  contractor.  About  the  same  time,  the 
Board  of  Harbor  Commis:ji  oners  found  themselves  confronted  by  a 
bafBing  problem  that  their  legal  advisers  were  unable  to  solve. 

In  constructing  the  seawall  along  Arnold's  line  between  Fowell  and 
Pacific  streets,  they  reclaimed  land  equivalent  to  more  than  thirty  50- 
vara  lots,  which,  undc'  the  law,  they  could  only  use  for  park  purposes. 
That  problem,  however,  ■.vas  finally  solved  in  1890  when  the  law  was 
amended  so  as  to  allow  the  seawall  lots  to  be  used  for  commercial 
purposes.  By  this  law,  the  Harbor  Commissioners  were  able  to  utilize 
for  switch  yards,  warehouses  and  so  forth  areas  created  by  their  recla- 
mation work  that  were  wholly  unsuited  for  park  purposes,  but  that 
served  as  invaluable  agencies  in  the  subsequent  development  of  the  Belt 
Railroad  that  now  links  all  the  railways  of  America  with  all  the  trade 
routes  of  the  Pacific. 

Even  then  and  thereafter  for  many  years,  however,  results  did  not 
always  seem  to  justify  expenditure.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  fire  of  1906, 
most  of  the  improvements  essayed  were  onl}^  temporary. 

With  the  reconstruction  of  San  Francisco,  however,  came  the  real 
development  of  her  waterfront.  In  1909,  the  San  Francisco  Harbor 
Improvement  Act  was  passed,  whereby  $9,000,000  was  voted  for  the  pur- 
pose indicated,  the  principal  and  interest  to  be  paid  out  of  harbor  rev- 
enues, behind  which  stood  the  credit  of  the  state.  This  was  followed  by 
the  act  that  authorized  the  purchase  of  the  Islais  Creek  lands,  in  the  India 
Basin,  and  the  Harbor  Improvement  Act  of  1913,  by  virtue  of  which, 
under  the  Harbor  Commissioners  for  the  ensuing  periods  appointed, 
the  port  of  San  Francisco  gradually  developed  into  the  harbor  that  it  has 
now  become,  the  best  equipped  and  best  managed  in  America. 

(  32  ) 
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THE  BELT  RAILROAD. 

One  of  its  unique  and  most  important  features  today,  and  one  that  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  practically  every  other  great  port  on  the  western 
continent  is  the  efficiency  of  its  Belt  Railroad,  so-called,  whereby  every 
pier  and  practically  every  berth  alongside  is  connected  directly  with  the 
railway  systems  of  America. 

By  means  of  this  facility,  goods  may  be  unloaded  from  the  ship 's  side 
in  San  Francisco,  trucked  into  the  waiting  freight  car  and  switched  off 
on  a  railroad  journey  to  Mexico  or  New  York  without  further  transfer. 

Tluxt  Belt  Railroad  encircles  the  waterfront,  and  connects  the  wharves 
not  only  with  the  continental  lines,  but  also  with  all  adjacent  industrial 
centers.  Its  total  trackage,  including  spurs  on  piers  and  so  forth, 
amounts  to  fifty-four  miles,  and  it  has  eight  locomotives  whereby  the 
cars  of  all  the  railways  of  the  country  are  hauled  to  their  respective 
destinations  along  the  waterfront. 

Tlie  idea  of  such  a  railroad  was  first  officially  mooted  by  the  Harbor 
Conmiissioners  in  1873,  but  it  was  not  until  1889  that  a  law  was  passed 
authorizing  its  constmiction,  and  the  following  year  the  first  section  was 
constructed,  stai'ting  from  the  old  freight  ferry  slip  at  the  foot  of  Lom- 
bard street  and  running  thence  to  Powell  street  on  the  west  and  Pacific 
street  on  the  southeast. 

Its  total  length  was  about  a  mile  and  it  was  a  three-rail  track,  so  that 
narrow-gauge  cars  could  be  hauled  as  well  as  standard-gauge.  The  rails 
were  light  and  the  pavement  between  the  rails  was  planked.  The  whole 
system  was  primitive,  but  it  served  a  good  pioneer  purpose  and  proved 
an  invaluable  aid  to  freight  traffic. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  was  then  operated  at  a  loss.  It  did  not 
extend  far  enough  to  afford  adequate  facilities.  In  the  first  seven  years 
approximately  99,000  cars  were  switched  by  the  one  locomotive  that,  with 
one  flat  and  one  hand  car,  comprised  the  total  rolling  stock  equipment. 

Despite  this  discrepancy,  there  were  certain  circles  whence  persistent 
protests  v/ere  made  that  \,he  Belt  Railroad  was  the  source  of  an  immense 
revenue  to  the  state.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  revenue  from  the  Belt 
Raih-oad  dunng  the  year  ended  June  30,  1892,  was  $17,480. 

Between  1897  and  1900,  the  traffic  on  the  Belt  Railroad  increased  73 
per  cent  and  the  line  was  really  making  a  profit.  In  1907  work  of  substi- 
tuting heavy  girder  rails  on  a  regular  paved  roadway  for  the  ordinary 
rails  formerly  laid  on  ties  without  ballast  and  with  planks  between  was 
begun. 

The  seawall  lots,  as  before  explained,  were  allowed  to  be  used  for  com- 
mercial purposes  in  1890.  They  were  at  once  adopted  by  the  Harbor 
Commissioners  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the  shipping  community, 
I)y  affording  space  for  freight  depots  and  so  forth  to  the  railroad  com- 
l)anies  tlien  working  in  cooperation  with  the  Belt  Railroad. 

At  that  time,  1891,  connections  between  the  Belt  Railroad  and  the 
transcontinental  and  other  systems  were  maintained  through  the  car 
ferry  transfer  at  the  foot  of  Lombard  street. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  traffic  that  then  existed,  the  Belt 
Railroad  had  to  use  three  lines  of  rails  on  each  of  its  double  tracks,  so 
as  to  accommodate  cars  from  the  narrow-gauge  lines  as  well  as  those 
from  the  standard-gauge  systems. 
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Two  of  the  seawall  lots,  Numbers  11  and  12,  served  the  needs  of  the 
patrons  at  the  outset.  These  were  equipped  by  the  Har'bor  Commissioners 
with  the  necessary  freight  depot  buildings  and  so  forth,  and  use  thereof, 
as  well  as  use  of  the  Lombard  street  ferry  slips,  was  assigned  to  the 
"South  Pacific  Coast  Railway  Company"  (of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany) and  the  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Company,  at  a  monthly 
rental  of  $900  per  month  for  each  company,  plus  a  switching  charge  of 
fifty  cents  per  car. 

This  switching  charge  was  shortly  thereafter  increased  to  seventy-five 
cents,  but  the  actual  cost  of  switching  was  then  about  $1.13  a  car;  and 
it  was  noted  in  1898,  when  the  San  Francisco  charge  was  still  maintained 
at  75  cents,  that  the  charge  in  Boston  for  the  same  service  was  from  $3 
to  .$4  per  car. 

In  November,  1906,  the  monthly  rentals  to  the  railroad  companies,  of 
which  four  were  then  using  the  service,  were  increased  as  follows: 


Southern  Pacific  Company  

Northwostern  Pacific  Companj'_. 

North  Shove  Railroad  

Atchi.son,  Topoka  and  Santa  Fc 


.From  .$900  to  $1,000 
.From  .500  to  T.'iO 
From  300  to  4.50 
From    2.50  to  500 


These  charges  included  rental  for  the  seawall  lots,  platforms,  depots 
and  so  forth  provided  by  the  Harbor  Commissioners. 

The  new  car  ferry  slips  at  the  foot  of  Powell  street  were  opened  in  1915, 
and  the  old  Lombard  street  slips  were  torn  out  in  1917,  they  being  now 
replaced  by  the  regular  commercial  wharves  and  warehouses  on  Pier  27. 

Under  the  old  plan,  as  today,  the  cars  of  the  various  companies  from 
transbay  terminals  were  brought  to  the  car  ferry  slips  in  the  steamers 
belonging  to  the  respective  companies. 

The  switching  service  with  which  the  Belt  Railroad  was  concerned 
was  the  service  of  hauling  the  loaded  ear  from  the  ferry  slip  to  the 
proper  yard  and  returning  it  when  desired  to  tlie  boat,  and  vice  versa. 

For  many  years,  the  grave  difficulty  in  the  way  of  developing  the 
Belt  Line  service  was  thai  of  crossing  the  foot  of  Market  street.  Not 
only  was  the  obstacle  of  continuous  traffic  to  be  met,  but  The  Embar- 
cadero  had  not  been  carried  south  of  IMarket  street.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  right  of  wiy  privileges. 

In  1882,  it  was  suggested  to  carry  the  Belt  Railroad  down  Drumm 
street  and  across  Market  slreet  to  Main  street,  and  thence  to  connect  it 
with  the  state-owned  car  ferry  slips  at  the  foot  of  Second  street. 

It  was  not  until  1912,  however,  that  the  line  was  eventually  carried 
across  the  foot  of  Market  street  in  front  of  the  Ferry  Building,  thus 
linking  up  the  entire  commercial  waterfront  of  the  city  with  the  railway 
systems  from  the  north  ancl  south,  and  from  across  the  continent. 

Before  the  close  of  1910,  the  railroad  north  of  Market  street  was  all 
completely  reconstructed  along  the  most  modern  lines,  with  heavy  9-inch 
girder  rail  instead  of  the  former  light  tee  rail,  and  work  was  started 
south  of  the  ferries.  Thereafter  followed  the  extension  of  the  railroad 
north  along  Jefferson  street  and  through  the  tunnel  under  Fort  Mason, 
to  link  up  with  the  Panaiiia  Pacific  Exposition  and  the  United  States 
Army  Transport  Docks  at  the  foot  of  Laguna  street,  and  then  those 
further  extensions,  spurs  and  other  facilities  reaching  down  to  the 
China  Basin  that  now  require  eight  locomotives  to  operate  over  a  system 
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that  is  working  twenty-four  hoars  each  day.  All  the  necessarily  hea\'y 
work  of  constrnt'tion  was  effected,  all  the  great  work  of  freight  transfer 
is  now  carried  on,  without  in  any  way  disrupting  the  regular  traffic  of 
Market  street  and  other  great  arteries  of  traffic  across  which  the  Belt 
Railroad  passes. 


Chapter  X. 

POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  HARBOR. 
CAPTAIN  RICHARDSON,  THE  FIRST  PORT  CAPTAIN. 

Captain  W.  A.  Richardson,  as  has  been  explained  in  an  earlier 
chapter,  was  appointed  captain  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  by 
Governor  Vallejo,  in  1837.  In  his  boats  were  carried  to  such  vessels  a.s 
came  to  San  Francisco  for  trading  purposes  the  produce  from  the 
adjacent  missions  and  ranches,  and  in  that  business  he  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  complete  and  absolute. 

Charges  were  rather  high,  considering  the  rates  of  labor  then  preva- 
lent, but  they  had  the  advantage  of  being  uniform — a  dollar  a  bag  for 
tallow;  12  cents  each  for  hides;  grain,  10  cents  a  bushel. 

A  bag  of  tallow  weighed  about  300  pounds.  It  was  a  hide  fashioned 
into  a  bag  and  filled  with  melted  tallow  that  "set"  as  it  cooled. 

In  Captain  Richardson's  day,  the  Mission  Dolores  owned  anywhere 
from  80,000  to  100,000  head  of  cattle,  a  slightly  greater  number  of 
sheep,  2000  brood  mares,  2000  hogs  and  other  stock  in  proportion. 
Santa  Clara  branded  nearly  23,000  calves  as  the  increase  stock  of  one 
year;  Mission  San  Jose  had  nearly  as  fine  stock  as  Mission  Dolores. 

But  at  the  time  he  was  appointed  harbor  master,  the  missions  were 
already  in  their  decline,  and  the  prospects  of  the  post  were  not  as 
bright  as  might  have  been  desired.  Nevertheless,  the  gallant  pioneer 
managed  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Hides,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  then  fetched  50  cents  each,  tallow  $6  a 
hundred  pounds.  So  the  tax  of  12  cents  a  hide  was  about  as  much  as 
the  traffic  could  be  expected  to  bear.  "Who  received  those  taxes  does  not 
transpire.  But  Richardson  held  the  appointment  after  he  retired  to 
his  Sausalito  ranch  in  1844,  and  has  been  criticised  by  historians  for 
what  is  termed  "his  interested  leniency  to  whalers  who  insisted  in 
going  to  Sausalito  for  wood  and  water." 

Later,  in  1846  and  1847,  under  Stockton  he  served  as  collector  and 
captain  of- the  port  of  San  Francisco. 

All  questions  of  revenue  apart,  some  intelligent  supervision  was 
always  essential  to  the  interests  of  San  Francisco  as  a  port,  and  it 
seems  that  such  intelligent  supervision  was  not  always  available.  For 
a  long  period  the  place  lacked  the  profitable  patronage  of  the  great 
whaling  fleets,  whose  skippers  took  umbrage  at  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  them  by  order  of  Governor  Micheltorena  in  1843,  and  transferred 
their  Pacific  headquarters  to  the  tiawaiian  Islands. 

These  whalers  had  been  privileged  to  enter  harbors  freely  and  trade 
for  necessary  supplies  without  paying  any  such  import  taxes  as  were 
levied  on  all  regular  traders.  The  whalers  undoubtedly  abused  this 
privilege,  and  it  is  assumed  that  Captain  Richardson  did  not  lose  by 
its  abuse  on  his  side  of  the  bay  at  Sausalito.  Anyhow,  by  the  order  of 
1843,  they  were  wholly  prohibited  from  trading  at  San  Francisco,  so 
they  abandoned  the  port  and  betook  themselves  to  Honolulu. 

(  36  ) 
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To  bring  back  these  patrons  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco  and  to 
exercise" such  other  ministering  care  as  only  a  competent  harbor  master 
might  be  able  to  bestow,  was  the  first  desire  of  the  American  administra- 
tion. Therefore  the  first  set  of  rules  and  regulations  issxied  by  the.  first 
American  alcalde  was  one  suggesting  the  appointment  of  port  officials. 
These  rules  were  promulgated  by  Washington  A.  Bartlett  in  September, 
1846,  two  months  after  Captain  ^Montgomery  had  annexed  the  city. 

By  their  i)rovisinns  was  instituted  the  post  of  inspector  general  of 
liides  and  tallow.  The  inspector  of  tallow  had  to  ascertain  if  the  tallow 
were  of  "merchandisable  quality"  and  that  "no  fraud  had  been 
attempted  by  the  introduction  of  other  substances  to  defraud  in 
weight."  And  "in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  inspectors  and 
protect  all  who  engaged  in  a  just  and  honorable  trade,  a  tax  of  3  cents 
on  each  hide  and  25  cents  on  each  bag  of  tallow  will  be  assessed. ' ' 

Su])sequeutly,  in  1850,  thirteen  years  before  the  creation  of  the  State 
Hoard  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  the  city  of  San  Francisco  was 
empowered  to  elect  at  each  annual  election  a  harbor  master  whose 
tenure  of  office  would  be  one  year,  and  whose  chief  emoluments  were 
to  be  seciired  from  a  tonnage  toll  of  4  cents  a  ton  on  shipping.  This 
office  was  instituted  by  an  act  of  March  11,  1850. 

There  was  apparently  no  candidate  for  the  position  at  the  first 
municipal  election  held  in  San  Francisco  on  April  28,  1851.  But  at 
the  .second  election,  held  on  September  3  of  the  same  year,  George 
Simpton  was  elected  harbor  master. 

It  was  during  this  year  that  the  Funded  Debt  Commission  was 
appointed  as  described  in  Chapter  V,  and  also  the  act  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  ceding  to  San  Francisco  the  state  rights  then  existing  in  her 
water  lots  properties. 

During  the  following  year  the  legislature  passed  another  act  concern- 
ing the  San  Francisco  harbor  master,  and  changing  the  conditions  of 
that  appointment. 

Later  still,  by  au  act  taking  effect  July  1,  1856,  the  office  of  harbor 
master  was  abolished,  temporarily  as  it  proved,  and  two  dock  masters, 
so-called,  were  appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  formerly  discharged 
by  the  harbor  master.  No  change  in  those  duties  was  effected.  The 
dock  masters  were  appointed  with  salaries  of  $4,000  a  year  each. 

The  first  and  only  appointees  under  this  act  were  William  Neely 
Johnson,  who  subsequently  was  elected  Governor  of  California,  and 
John  C.  Maynard. 

In  1857  the  law  was  again  changed  and  the  office  of  harbor  master 
was  restored.  The  office  was  again  made  elective,  but  the  tenure  was 
extended  to  two  years,  and  the  official  elected  had  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing a  dej)uty  harbor  master,  which  right  had  been  specifically  withheld 
from  the  harbor  master  under  the  original  act  of  1850. 

But,  whereas  under  the  act  of  1850  the  harbor  master  retained  all 
the  fees  he  collected,  in  consideration  of  the  .services  he  rendered,  the 
act  of  1857  allowed  him  a  sum  of  only  .$5,000  a  year  out  of  which  he 
had  to  pay  the  salary  of  his  deputy,  his  office  rent,  and  all  other 
expen.ses.  The  fees  he  collected  had  all  to  be  handed  over  to  the  city 
treasurer  of  San  Francisco. 
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The  municipal  harbor  master  held  a  position  that  was  useful  and 
necessary  when  instituted;  but  wlien  the  State  Harbor  Commissioners 
were  given  control  of  the  port,  his  occupation,  like  poor  Othello's, 
.seemed  gone.  It  was  discovered,  however,  that  the  act  under  which 
the  State  Harbor  Commi.ssion  held  its  powers  gave  that  body  no 
specific  control  over  shipping  that  lay  a  distance  of  more  than  600  feet 
from  the  wharves.  Therefore,  to  the  harbor  master  was  reserved  the 
right  of  a.ssigning  to  their  positions  in  the  stream  those  vessels  that  did 
not  come  alongside  the  wharves,  and  were  therefore  tecluiieally  outside 
tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  Harbor  Commis-sioncrs.  For  that  service  to  a 
certain  num})er  of  vessels,  tlie  harbor  master  collected  4  cents  a  ton 
from  every  ship  that  entered  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  Despite 
various  i)rotests  against  such  a  system  of  dual  control,  the  office  of  the 
harbor  master  was  continued  until  abolished  by  law  in  r874. 

The  4-cent  tax,  however,  was  not  a  new  thing  conceived  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  municipal  harbor  master.  It  was  a  survival  of  the 
old  tonnage  dues  of  4  cents  a  ton  that  had  been  in  vogue  since  the 
earliest  days  of  the  American  administration. 

During  the  early  fifties,  the  ])ort  charges  were  as  high  as  they  ever 
were  under  the  regime  that  built  the  present  harbor,  but  the  sy.stem  of 
administration  seems  to  have  been  such  that,  though  the  number  of 
ships  was  then  phenomenal,  ranging  above  1000  in  a  single  year,  there 
was  nothing  tangible  to  show  for  the  receipts  beyond  the  maintenance 
of  the  administration  by  which  the  tolls  were  levied. 

Dockage  charges  then  ran  from  3  to  6  cents  per  ton  per  day,  as 
against  from  three-(|uartcrs  of  a  cent  to  2  cents  a  ton,  under  the  present 
conditions,  with  no  dockage  charges  against  ships  engaged  in  off-shore 
liusiness.  Tonnage  dues  4  cents  a  ton.  as  above  stated,  as  compared 
with  .$!.")  and  upward  today;  port  warden's  fees  $30  to  ^1^;  pilotage 
•tlO  per  draught  foot,  from  outside  the  Heads;  .$8  from  inside.  Today 
the  pilotage  on  vessels  under  500  toas  is  but  $2  a  foot. 

Some  of  the  other  charges  were  amazing.  The  most  remarkable  of 
cour.se,  as  one  views  prices  nowadays,  was  the  cost  of  water  supplied  to 
ships — 1\  cents  a  gallon.  At  that  rate  10,000  gallons,  that  now  cost 
■l!l3  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  would  cost  $150.  A  big  passenger 
liner  that  took  on  200,000  gallons,  as  many  liners  and  transports  custo- 
marily do,  would  have  to  pay  $3,000  for  that  supply,  instead  of  the 
current  charge  of  $66.85. 


Chapter  XI. 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  SALES  OF  WATER  LOTS.  ATTEMPT 
TO  SECURE  MONOPOLY  OF  WHARVES  AND  DOCKS  IN 
RETURN  FOR  BUILDING  A  SEAWALL.  HOW  THE 
STATE  HARBOR  COMMISSION  CAME  INTO  BEING, 
AND  THE  OBSTACLES  ENCOUNTERED  AT  THE  START. 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Edwin  Bryant,  who  succeeded  him  as 
first  American  alcalde  of  San  Francisco,  that  Lieutenant  Washington 
A.  l^artlott  issued  the  ordinance  referred  to  in  an  earlier  chapter 
requesting  the  settlers  of  1847  to  call  the  place  by  its  proper  name 
"given  on  the  public  map"  and  to  cease  using  the  name  Yerba  Buena. 

At  that  early  date  it  was  already  foreseen  by  Bryant  and  others  that 
the  port  would  develop,  and  that  wharves  and  landing  places  would 
eventually  have  "to  be  built  acros.s  the  great  mud  flats  close  to  the 
beach  of  the  town,  and  extended  to  deep  water  so  that  vessels  could  lie 
alongside. ' ' 

Under  the  constitution,  in  practically  every  state,  the  right  of  pos- 
session in  all  navigable  waterfront  pertains  to  the  state  by  right  of 
eminent  domain.  When  no  constitutional  state  rights  exist,  as  in  the 
ease  of  newly  annexed  territory  such  as  then  was  California,  that  right 
of  eminent  domain  remains  vested  in  the  United  States  government. 
It  was  as  United  States  Governor  of  the  newly  occupied  territory  of 
California  that  General  W.  S.  Kearny  renounced  the  rights  of  the 
government  in  favor  of  the  town  of  San  Fi-ancisco. 

He  did  so  for  motives  of  polity  and  financial  emergency,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  locally  preexisting  Mexican  law  which 
vested  the  state  with  ownership  in  the  property  concerned. 

His  action  did  not  affect  nor  distiirb  the  principle  of  state  ownership 
subsequently  af¥irmed  in  article  XV  of  the  constitution:  "The  right  of 
eminent  domain  is  hereby  declared  to  exist  in  the  state  to  all  frontages 
on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  state." 

When,  through  General  Kearny's  action,  title  to  the  water  lots  had 
been  given  to  the  city,  which  had  as  yet  no  elective  administration  of 
its  own,  a  sale  of  200  of  them  was  held  in  July,  1847,  with  the  object  of 
putting  the  new  nmnicipality  upon  a  sound  financial  basis. 

Advance  notices  of  the  sale  were  published  in  the  ' '  California  Star, ' ' 
then  just  started  in  San  Francisco,  and  also  in  the  "  Calif ornian, " 
published  at  the  capital,  Monterey. 

In  those  notices,  Alcalde  Bryant  thus  described  the  prospects  for  the 
development  of  San  Francisco's  harbor: 

"The  site  of  the  town  of  San  Francisco  is  known  to  all  navigators  and 
mercantile  men  acquainted  with  the  subject  to  be  the  most  commanding  com- 
mercial position  on  the  entire  eastern  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  town 
itself  is,  no  doubt,  destined  to  become  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  western 
side  of  the  American  continent.  The  property  offered  for  sale  is  the  most 
valuable  in  or  belonging  to  the  town,  and  acquisition  of  it  is  an  object  of 
deep  interest  to  all  mercantile  houses  in  California  and  elsewhere  engaged  in 
commerce  on  the  Pacific." 

(  39  ) 
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The  auction  duly  came  off,  and  tlic  lots  were  sold  at  prices  varying 
from  ,'i'50  to  $100  apiece,  which  was  regarded  as  satisfactory  enough,  all 
things  considered. 

Sub-sequently  it  transpired  that  efforts  to  fill  in  these  tidewater  lots 
were,  in  cases,  to  be  but  poorly  rewarded,  because  the  sand  dumped  into 
the  bay  for  the  purpose  only  sank  in  the  mud,  and  the  tendency  was  to 
gradually  reduce  the  depth  of  water  in  the  cove  in  places  that  aforetime 
gave  good  anchorage  to  vessels  of  20-foot  draft.  Even  with  such  dis- 
advantages, however,  these  lots  measuring  about  140  by  45  feet,  in  the 
heart  of  what  is  now  the  banking  district,  were  a  good  buy  at  $100 
apiece. 

This  sale  was  the  first  apparent  step  towards  the  eventual  reclamation 
of  Ycrl)a  Buena  Cove  and  the  construction  of  wharves  for  a  real  harl)or. 
As  a  result  thereof,  when  the  gold  rush  came  and  sliipping  did  crowd 
the  port,  men  held  titles  to  property  that  justified  their  going  to  expense 
for  the  reclamation  of  .submerged  beach  lots,  and  the  construction  of 
wharves  for  convenience  and  profit. 

It  did  not,  however,  lead  to  the  greatest  desideratum  of  a  permanent 
waterfront.  On  the  other  hand,  it  conduced  to  a  decided  disturbance  of 
such  waterfront  as  previously  existed.  It  also  led  to  the  establishment 
of  such  interests  as  were  naturally  antagonistic  to  development  along 
broader  lines.  Therefore  when  the  second  sale  of  water  lots  was  mooted 
six  years  after  the  first,  the  proposal  was  accorded  a  reception  wholly 
different  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  first,  and  for  a  season  it  seemed  as 
though  San  Francisco  would  block  its  own  progress. 

In  1853,  at  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Bigler,  a  l)ill  was  passed  by 
the  legislature  authorizing  the  sale  of  water  lots  east  of  Davis  street. 
The  citizens  of  San  Francisco  at  once  arose  in  wrathful  indignation  to 
protest  against  any  such  action  being  attempted.  The  board  of  alder- 
men unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  wherein  they  represented  that 
any  .such  measure  would  be  productive  of  incalculable  hurt  to  the  pros- 
perity of  San  FrancLSCo. 

"Such  a  proceeding  would  place  in  jeopardy  the  entire  shipping  of 
the  port  by  depriving  it  of  the  protection  and  shelter  of  the  headlands 
which  it  at  present  enjoys." 

As  .set  forth  in  "The  Annals  of  San  Francisco": 

"Repeated  public  meetings  were  lield  on  tlie  subject  at  which  resolutions 
were  passed  strongly  condemnatory  of  the  bill  and  its  known  supporters.  All 
classes  of  the  community,  e.xcept  the  reckless  speculators  who  hoped  to  profit 
by  the  iniquitous  act,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  measure." 

But,  ' '  The  Senate,  like  the  House  of  Assembly,  seemed  determined  to 
kill  the  bird  that  laid  the  golden  egg — for  such  were  the  taxes  that  San 
Francisco,  in  its  prosperity,  paid  into  the  coffers  of  the  state." 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  San  Franciscans,  however,  and  most 
fortunately  for  their  best  and  most  material  interests,  the  Senate,  view- 
ing conditions  with  a  broader  perspective  than  seemed  tenable  to  the 
San  Franciscans  themselves,  disregarded  their  protests  and  ordered 
the  lots  to  be  sold. 

The  sale  took  place  in  December,  1853,  and  the  prices  fetched  were 
unprecedented.    Four  blocks  comprising  120  water  lots — or  slip  lots, 
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as  thev  wore  properlv  called — brought  an  aggregate  of  nearly 
$1,200,000.  the  prices  ranging  from  $8,000  to  $27,000  a  lot.  as  compared 
with  .$50  to  $100  paid  for  the  beach  lots  six  years  before. 

These  lots  were  bounded  by  Clay.  Sacramento,  Davis  and  East  streets, 
and  had  originally  been  set  apart  by  ordinauee  for  a  public  dock. 
"But."  according  to  Hittell's  History,  "it  was  evident  after  Commer- 
cial. Clay  and  Sacramento  street  wharves  had  been  built  that  the  place 
would  soon  fill  tip.  and  the  project  to  sell  was  therefore  a  wise  and 
proper  one." 

The  Sacramento  street  and  Commercial  street  wharf  companies 
threatened  to  enjoin  the  sale  on  the  grounds  that  they  had  built  their 
wharves  on  the  faith  of  the  ordinance  setting  off  the  property  then  sold 
as  a  public  dock. 

Accordingly,  the  city  council,  on  the  day  of  the  sale.  December  26th. 
pas.sed  an  ordinance  giving  $185,000  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to 
the  wharf  owners,  as  compensation  for  the  injuries  they  were  suffering 
from  the  sale. 

As  the  period  for  the  expiration  of  the  contracts  under  which  the 
wharves  had  been  built  in  1849  and  1850  approached,  the  owners  of 
those  structures  formed  a  consolidated  eoi-poration  which  proposed  to 
build  a  stone  bulkhead  or  seawall. 

Their  profits  had  been  so  A'ast  that  they  could  have  afforded  so  to  do. 
but  they  desired  in  compensation  therefor  to  secure  from  the  legislature 
pos.'^ession  of  tlie  entire  San  Francisco  waterfront,  with  the  privilege 
of  collecting  tolls  for  fifty  years. 

Despite  the  protests  of  the  commercial  community,  the  lobby  influ- 
ences at  Sacramento  pu.shed  through  the  measure  in  1860;  but  it  was 
prevented  from  becoming  law  by  the  veto  of  Governor  Downey. 

For  the  first  time.  then,  the  people  of  California,  as  well  as  those  of 
San  Francisco,  awakened  to  the  perils  accruing  from  the  association 
of  local  politics  with  the  control  of  the  harbor  that  was  the  Gate  of  the 
Pacific. 


Chai'Ter  XII. 


HOW  THE  HOARD  OF  STATE  HARBOR  COMMISSIONERS 
CAME  INTO  EXISTENCE. 

In  April,  1863,  two  iiieasni-os  were  submitted  to  the  legislature  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a  re.sponsible  Board  of  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners, and  "provide  for  the  improvement  and  protection  of  the 
wharves,  docks  and  waterfront  in  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco." 

One  of  these  was  presented  in  the  Assembly  by  Representative  Banks 
and  proposed  a  liarhor  l)oard  elected  by  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco. 
The  other  measure  M'as  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  Senator  Oidton  and 
provided  for  a  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners. 

The  proponents  of  both  measures  asked  the  speedy  action  of  the 
legislature  in  passing  some  such  law,  the  desire  being  that  it  should 
become  operative  before  the  contract  periods  on  the  old  wharves 
expired,  as  had  been  anticipated  by  the  operators  of  the  combine  that 
was  fi'usti'ated  through  the  veto  of  Governor  Downey. 

Tt  was  Senator  Oulton's  bill,  with  certain  amendments,  that  was 
approved  and  became  law  on  April  24,  1H(i:].  The  Oidton  law  was 
admittedly  a  compromise  sort  of  measure  in  that  it  sought  to  placate 
all  of  the  more  important  antagonistic  interests  that  seemed  reasonably 
placable. 

The  first  commissioner  was  to  be  appointed  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  act,  by  both  chambers  of  the  legislature  sitting  together 
in  convention ;  the  next  by  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  at  their  munic- 
ipal elections  the  following  month  of  May ;  the  third  by  voters  of  the 
state  at  the  ensuing  fall  elections. 

Even  when  the  liill  passed  the  Senate,  however,  there  seemed  no  cer- 
tainty that  a  board  would  ever  be  appointed. 

"While  the  bill  was  under  consideration  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
extraordinai'v  efforts  were  made  to  defeat  i";  by  the  lobbyists  and  elected 
representatives  of  the  existing  wliarf  interests  at  San  Francisco. 

According  to  the  newspapers  of  the  period,  money  flowed  like  water 
at  Sacramento  to  promote  the  destruction  of  the  Oulton  bill  and  the 
passage  of  an  act  to  extend  for  ten  years  the  expiring  leases  granted 
aforetime  by  the  Funded  Debt  Commissioners  to  certain  wharf  holders. 

The  Civil  War  was  then  at  its  height,  and  few  other  matters  were 
discussed  editorially  in  thf  local  press ;  but  the  Oulton  Act  and  the 
destinies  of  the  waterfron.:  were  frequent  subjects  of  such  comment. 

Describing  the  old  fashioned  methods  adopted  by  the  proponents  of 
the  Lease  Extension  Act  to  secure  the  nullification  of  the  Oulton  law 
after  the  latter  had  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin 
Intterly  denounced  the  wharf  interests  concerned  in  exerting  the  objec- 
tionable pres.sure  at  the  Capitol. 

"They  propose  to  collect  as  heretofore  $300,000  each  year  on  ten 
Avharves  whose  leases  they  ask  to  have  renewed  for  ten  years,  by  which 
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they  mean  in  perpetuity.  For  that  they  propose  to  pay  the  city  a  paltry 
$30,000.   Did  ever  highway  robbery  assume  a  bolder  front?" 

The  attempt  to  nullify  the  Oulton  bill  failed,  however.  The  measure 
passed  the  Senate  on  April  9  and  on  April  23  the  Assembly  also  passed  it, 
and  rejected  the  Lease  Extension  Act. 

During  the  interim,  while  the  Lease  Extension  Act  was  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  Senate  on  April  10,  the  day  after  the  passage  of  the  Oulton 
Act  by  that  body,  Dr  Hathaway  suggested  that  as  soon  as  a  surplus  of 
$25,000  had  accrued  from  wharf  tolls  and  fees  the  Harbor  Commissioners 
should  start  the  construction  of  the  proposed  seawall.  Both  he  and 
Senator  Perkins  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  work  could  easily  be  put 
in  hand  and  carried  out  by  the  simple  expedient  of  cutting  into  Telegraph 
Hill  for  tlie  material. 

Dr.  Hathaway 's  definite  suggestion  was  that  a  start  should  be  made 
from  the  foot  of  Vallejo  street  and  that  "by  means  of  a  railroad  built 
thence  to  carry  forward  the  filling  material  from  the  hill,  a  solid  street 
going  south  could  be  quickly  pushed  to  completion." 

As  soon  as  the  Oulton  Act  had  been  passed  by  both  chambers  of  the 
legislature  the  question  of  appointing  the  first  commissioners  was  con- 
sidered. 

According  to  the  Sacramento  correspondents  of  the  period,  the  capital 
overniglit  had  become  flooded  with  citizens  anxious  to  serve  the  state 
as  Harbor  Connnissioners. 

Only  two  candidates  wore  considered  at  the  joint  convention  of  the 
legislature  held  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  commissioner,  on  the 
night  of  April  24. 

They  were  S.  S.  Tilton,  former  assemblyman,  whose  candidacy,  it  was 
said,  had  the  approval  of  the  proponents  of  the  Lease  Extension  Act ; 
and  C.  L.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Control  Committee.  Tilton 
was  elected  by  a  vote  of  73  to  28. 

A  few  weeks  later,  at  the  nnmicipal  election  of  May  19,  1863,  D.  C. 
IVIcRuer  was  elected  as  State  Harbor  Commissioner  from  San  Francisco. 

That  was  at  one  of  the  most  famous  and  most  bitterly  contested  elec- 
tions of  early  San  Francisco  days. 

It  was  the  People's  Ticket  against  the  Citizens'  ticket— the  larger 
political  i)arties  had  ceased  to  figure  or  function  at  such  contests  because 
of  the  Civil  War  then  raging — and  reaction  against  such  notorious 
abuses  as  were  cliarged  to  the  municipal  administration  was  the  cause 
of  the  People's  ticket  being  presented.    It  swept  the  board. 

Henry  P.  Coon  was  elected  mayor,  over  N.  Holland,  who  was  the 
champion  of  the  Wliarf  Lease  Extension  Act.  D.  C.  McRuer,  as 
Harbor  Commissioner,  had  a  majority  of  1905  over  T.  R.  Brooks. 
Charles  Goodall  had  a  1629  majority  over  James  H.  Rogers,  as  harbor 
master. 

The  last  item  is  of  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  office  of  harbor 
master  was  then  considered  superior  to  and  therefore,  on  the  ticket,  held 
a  place  above  that  accorded  to  the  State  Harbor  Commissioners. 

McRuer,  the  elected  commissioner,  was  the  senior  member  of  the 
auctioneering  firm  of  McRuer  and  Merrill.  At  that  period  the  local 
auction  business  differed  materially  from  what  it  is  today,  as  a  large 
portion  of  the  cargo  of  nearly  every  ship  that  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
harbor  with  supplies  was  auctioned  to  the  merchants  or  the  public. 
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The  state  elections  that  year  were  held  on  October  21,  and  C.  L. 
Taylor,  who  had  been  defeated  by  S.  S.  Tilton  for  nomination  at  the 
legislative  convention  on  April  24,  was  thereat  dnly  elected  State 
Harbor  Commi5sioner.  Thus  the  first  board  oE  three  commissioners  was 
completed. 

When  the  members  met  and  organized  in  the  old  MeCreery  building 
two  weeks  later,  they  chose  C.  L.  Taylor  as  president  and  appointed 
R.  G.  0.  Stearns  a-s  secretarv. 

The  day  preceding  this  meeting,  Cook  and  Wetherbee's  Steuart 
Street  Wharf  caved  in  and  (lroj)j)r'(l  ir)(),00()  feet  of  redwood  lumber 
into  the  harbor. 

The  local  newspapers,  commenting  upon  the  fact  in  coincidence  with 
the  new  Harbor  (Commission,  mentioned  tiiat  it  was  tlie  second  occasion 
witliiu  a  brief  period  upon  which  that  particular  wharf  liad  collapsed, 
and  it  was  expected  that  it  would  soon  collapse  again. 

No  doubt  then  existed  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners,  and  no  further  objection  was  raised  to  its  existence; 
but  the  newspapers  drew  attention  to  existing  conditions  ?Tiore  as  Job's 
comforters  tlian  otherwise. 

In  pointing  out  that  the  Nortli  Point,  Vallejo  street,  Jackson  street, 
Mission  street  and  other  wharves  were  all  rotten  and  would  cost  at 
least  $6,000  apiece  to  repair  to  a  pitch  of  comparative  and  temporary 
safety,  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  .stated  that  such  repairs  could  easily 
be  made  and  paid  for  out  of  tolls  that  on  each  wharf  averaged  about 
$3,000  a  month.  The  same  newspaper,  reviewing  the  situation  on 
November  23,  1863,  three  weeks  after  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners had  organized,  set  forth  that,  out  of  the  nine  principal  public 
wliarves  on  the  waterfront,  only  five  had  l)een  surrendered  to  the  board, 
and  that  the  Broadway,  Pacific  street  and  Market  street  wharves,  to 
which  even  the  claimed  titles  were  illegitimate,  had  not  been  .surren- 
dered to  the  board. 

Thus,  at  the  outset  of  its  career,  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners entered  upon  a  heritage  of  ruin  and  trouble  which  required 
many  years  of  effort  to  restore,  adjust  and  develop  into  the  harbor  and 
waterfront  of  today. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  office  of  the  Board  was  in  the  old  McCreery 
building,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  IMontgomery  and  Pine  streets. 

The  rent  of  the  office  was  -$.50  a  month.  ^Mention  is  made  of  this 
item  because  it  was  all  that  was  legally  allowed  for  that  purpose.  When 
it  was  found  that  a  $50  office  would  not  adequately  accommodate  the 
Commission  and  its  staff,  elaborate  negotiations  for  credit  and  accommo- 
dations had  to  be  entered  into  between  the  Board  and  the  representative 
of  A.  B.  McCreery,  and  the  California  legislature  had  to  be  recommended 
to  pass  an  act  authorizing  "the  payment  of  another  $2.5  per  month  from 
the  third  day  of  January,  1867,  for  office  room,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
now  allowed  by  law"  before  Mr.  McCreery  eovM  be  sure  of  his  money. 

The  law  under  which  the  State  Harbor  Commission  was  appointed 
also  created  the  state  wharf  and  dock  fund  into  which  the  commission 
had  to  pay  all  receipts  above  current  expenses ;  and,  where  the 
expenditure  incurred  exceeded  $3,000  a  month,  the  commissioners  were 
required  to  draw  their  orders  on  the  State  Controller. 
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From  profits  accruing  out  of  the  wharf  and  dock  administration 
was  formed  a  further  state  harbor  protection  fund,  which  was  to 
accumulate  funds  for  the  constriiction  of  a  seawall. 

Thus  the  waterfront  of  San  Francisco  was  established  by  law  as  a 
separate  institution,  having  no  connection  with  the  city  government, 
and  indirectly  controlled  by  the  state. 


Chapter  XIII. 


LITIGATION  AND  TROUBLES  OF  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF 
THE  HARBOR  COMMISSION. 

In  the  foregoing  chapter  has  been  described  the  general  condition  of 
affairs  under  which  the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  con- 
vened for  business  in  1863,  and  found  themselves  confronted  by  liti- 
gation unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  any  other  harbor  in  the  world. 

No  plan.s  for  a  seawall  then  existed. 

The  rights  of  the  state  in  its  new  venture  of  x>ossession  and  control 
were  bitterly  contested  l)y  many  of  the  leading  interests  affected. 

There  were  then  about  twenty-five  different  wharves  and  docks  along 
the  waterfi'ont,  in  various  stages  of  disrepair,  and  in  various  circum- 
stances of  ownership  or  tenancy.  The  following  statement,  taken  from 
the  report  for  the  period  of  John  H.  Saunders,  then  city  and  county 
attorney  of  San  Francisco,  indicates  the  difficulties  that  confronted  the 
Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners  at  the  outset  of  its  administrative 
career : 

DISPUTED  OWNERSHIP  IN  1863. 

Ou  llie  first  of  October.  3SG3.  u  formal  (k'niiuid  of  i)i)Ss(!ssioii  wiis  made  by 
tlie  mayor  (whom  I  accompanied)  on  the  wharves,  the  leases  of  which  expired 
on  that  day  ;  and  a  similar  demand  will  be  made  for  i)ossossion  of  AVashington 
Street  Wharf  on  October  10. 

In  every  instance  the  person  in  charge  of  the  respective  wharves  demanded, 
refused  to  yield  peacealile  possession,  generally  re])resentiiig  themselves  as 
agents  and  not  proprietors. 

For  want  of  complete  returns  of  the  election  of  the  third  member  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  under  the  Oulton  Bill  of  ISOS,  orsanization  of  that 
board'  has  not  yet  been  had.  but  it  is  supposed  will  not  be  much  longer  deferred. 

His  honor  the  mayor  will  no  doubt  invite  your  attention  to  this  matter  as 
one  of  great  gravity  and  immediately  connected  with  important  i)ublic  interests. 

Broadway.  Pacific.  Market  (California  merged  into  Market) ,  are  under 
control  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Funded  Debt ;  renewed  leases  terminate 
in  1871. 

The  wharves  wliich  pay  rent  to  the  city  are: 
Clay  Street  Wharf,  the  lease  of  which  terminates  October  1,  ISO.j. 
Washington  Street  Wharf,  the  lease  of  which  terminates  Octolier  10,  18G3. 
.Tackson  Street  Wharf,  the  lease  of  which  terminates  October  1,  1803. 
Mission  Street  Wharf,  the  lease  of  which  terminates  October  1,  18().3. 
Folsom  Street  Wharf,  the  lease  of  which  terminates  October  1,  1803. 
Yalle.io  Street  wharf,  the  lease  of  which  terminates  October  1,  1863. 

Wharves  which  pay  no  rent,  and  are  claimed  as  private  propert.v,  are: 

North  Point  Dock.  .  Dowell's  Wharf. 

Lombard  Dock.  Cunningham's  Wharf. 

India  Dock.  Minturn's  Wharf. 

Oakland  Ferry  Wharf. 

Davis  street.  Broadway  to  Pacific,  tolls  collected  by  Broadway  and  Pacific 
Street  T^Hiarf  Company. 

Moore  and  Folger's  Wharf,  and  ITathaway's  Wharf,  Rincon  Point,  private 
property. 

The  litigation  in  respect  of  some  of  these  properties  was  unduly 
protracted,  even  in  cases  where,  seemingly,  the  opponents  of  the  Har- 
bor Commissioners  had  not  a  legal  leg  to  sta«d  upon. 
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Notable  among  these  was  the  ease  of  the  Central  Wharf  Company, 
the  orifrinal  proprietors  of  the  property  variously  known  as  Central 
"VVharf,  Long  Wharf  and  Commercial  Street  Wharf. 

This,  as  before  described,  was  the  oldest  commercial  wharf  in  the 
city,  and  probably  the  most  renowned  of  them  all  in  the  early  days.  Its 
fame  had  been  achieved  through  tlioiisands  of  episodes  and  incidents, 
and  it  was  controlled  and  managed  by  the  Central  Wharf  Company, 
which,  at  the  time  the  State  Harbor  Commission  was  first  appointed, 
had  its  offices  at  520  Montgomery  street. 

It  was  then  of  common  knowledge  that  the  Central  Wliarf.  while 
turning  away  ten  timers  more  business  than  it  could  accept,  had  minted 
immense  fortunes  for  its  proprietors. 

Yet.  as  was  pointed  out  by  Attorney  Edward  Tompkins,  the  special 
counsel  in  the  case  for  the  Harbor  Commissioners,  these  good  people 
had  no  lease  to  the  wharf  that  he  could  discover,  "nor  any  other 
foundation  for  their  claim  thereto  than  an  ordinance  of  the  town 
council  pa.ssed  in  1849." 

The  Broadway  AVharf  C()mi)any.  the  Pacific  Wharf  Company  and 
the  Market  Street  Wharf  Company  each  had  more  substantial  claims, 
insomuch  that  in  January.  1861.  after  the  failure  of  the  "Biilkhead" 
conspiracy,  and  three  years  before  the  expiration  of  their  respective 
leases,  they  had  secured  from  tlie  Funded  Debt  Commissioners  exten- 
sions of  those  leases  until  May.  1871. 

Tlie  right  of  the  Funded  Debt  Commissioners  to  grant  any  such  leases 
had  always  been  doubted.  Tlierefore  the  Harbor  Commissioners  had 
no  alternative  but  to  institute  legal  proceedings  to  determine  whether 
the  leases  were  valid. 

Against  such  impugning  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Funded  Debt 
Commissioner.s,  the  Pacific  and  Market  street  wliarf  companies  had  the 
great  fact  of  possession  iji  their  favor,  as  well  as  long  and  incontestable 
traditions  to  prove  control  and  undisputed  ownership  over  a  long 
period  of  years. 

One  incident  cited  in  that  connection  by  the  Market  Street  Wharf 
claimants  was  the  hanging  of  James  Stiiart  by  the  Vigilantes  at  the 
enter  end  of  their  wharf  on  July  11.  1851. 

This  remarkable  execution,  unique  in  the  annals  of  lynching,  took 
place  before  an  immense  concoui"se  of  .spectators,  many  of  them  in 
boats,  at  the  point  on  the  wharf  above  deep  water,  about  where  Cali- 
fornia street  runs  into  Market  .street  today,  and  a  long  block  inland 
from  the  Ferry  Building. 

A  few  of  the  minor  cases  concerning  the  new  Board  of  Commissioners 
and  their  authority  over  properties  fonnerly  controlled  by  private 
interests  were  settled  within  two  or  three  years;  others  dragged  for  a 
decade  or  more.  Eventually  a  commission  was  appointed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  composing  litigation  in  respect  of  harbor  claims  and  counter- 
claims. ^  ""W 

Meanwhile,  in  1866.  the  cases  against  the  Broadway,  Pacific,  Central 
and  Market  street  wharves  were  concluded.  Only  the  amount  of 
damages  was  left  in  dispute.  The  defendant  companies  offered  a  Inmp 
sum  of  .+50,000  to  offset  the  rentals  and  so  forth  they  had  enjoyed 
illegally  for  three  >'ears,  and  the  Harbor  Commissioners'  attorney  was 
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constrained  to  accept  the  proffered  terms  because,  as  he  explained, 
"four  powerful  companies,  defended  by  many  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  the  state,  could  have  protracted  the  litigation  many  months." 

During  the  first  eight  months  that  the  returned  wharves  were  in  the 
control  of  the  Harbor  Commissioners  the  revenues  from  them  amounted 
to  more  than  $63,000. 

Under  the  interesting  political  amenities  that  prevailed  in  those  days, 
a  State  Board  of  Commissioners  was  popularly  regarded  as  a  thing 
without  a  soul,  and  the  proper  prey  of  any  citizen,  or  group  of  citizens, 
that  could  devise  a  claim  against  it. 

The  old  Alameda  Ferry  Company  used  to  ply  from  the  slip  between 
Broadway  and  Pacific  streets,  and  the  terms  of  its  charter  permitted 
it  to  land  freight  there,  free  of  wharfage,  but  "for  the  purposes  of 
ferryage  only."  When  the  Alameda  Railway  Company  absorbed  the 
ferry  company,  the  latter  claimed  continuation  of  free  wharfage  right 
on  extended  principles,  gravely  contending  that  they  could  land  all 
the  freight  of  Alameda  county  free  of  wharfage  provided  they  carried 
it  in  so-called  ferry  steamers.  Not  only  that,  they  went  to  law  upon 
the  issue,  and  appealed  the  case  when  it  went  against  them. 

Quite  different  in  tenor  were  the  cases  again.st  the  San  Francisco 
Gaslight  Company,  Pope  and  Talbot,  the  Pacific  Rolling  Mills  and 
other  concerns  that  upheld  their  immunity  from  tolls  on  the  basis  that 
their  wharves  were  "wharves  constructed  by  private  persons  for  private 
use  and  did  not  form  the  outer  half  of  an  actual  thoroughfare."  They 
were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  inland  water  lots,  that  is  to  say  water  lots 
inside  the  boundary  of  the  submerged  land  allotted  for  reclamation, 
and  at  the  time  they  were  built  no  streets  or  structures  of  any  kind 
intervened  between  them  and  the  waterfront  boundary  line. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  were  a  few  eases  in  which  the  Harbor 
Commi.s.sioners  were  the  defendants,  especially  in  the  first  year  of  their 
existence,  when  the  rotten  old  wharves  forming  part  of  their  heritage 
would  collap.<;e  unexpectedlv,  as  did  the  Jackson  Street  Wharf  in  1864, 
and  cause  damages  through  loss  of  goods  or  hurts  to  individuals  for 
which  it  was  sought  to  hold  the  Commissioners  legally  responsible. 

But  the  great  biilk  of  the  litigation  imposed  upon  the  .state  was  that 
in  connection  with  evicting  the  older  incumbents  from  the  waterfront 
properties  that  had  been  placed  in  control  of  the  State  Harbor 
Commission. 

Despite  these  troubles,  however,  more  than  $55,000  had  been  paid 
into  the  harbor  protection  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Trea.surer  by 
■Tulv,  1865.  and  the  state  wharf  and  dock  fund  had  received  nearly 
.$92"000. 

Such  conditions,  added  to  the  obvious  necessity  for  such  a  structure, 
justified  the  commissioners  in  considering  the  erection  of  the  .seawall. 
Therefore  a  prize  of  $1,000  was  offered  for  the  best  suggested  design 
for  such  a  seawall ;  and,  as  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  W.  J.  Lewis, 
one  of  the  designers  of  the  plan  that  was  selected,  was  appointed 
engineer  of  the  pro.ject  in  1867. 

How  the  opening  of  the  transcontinental  railway  the  same  year 
upset  the  calculations  of  those  concerned  in  harbor  affairs,  and  reduced 
by  one-half  the  seaborne  traffic  of  the  port,  has  already  been  described. 
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But,  by  its  steady  policy  of  meeting  expenses  out  of  revenues,  and 
involving  the  state  in  no  new  taxation  to  meet  any  emergency,  the 
Jioard  of  State  Harbor  Coumiissioners  woathei'od  all  difficulties,  and 
preserved  intact  save  for  increasements  the  great  property  that  is  now 
constituted  in  the  waterfront  and  the  Belt  Railroad  of  San  Francisco. 

Pending  the  completion  of  these  improvements,  and  such  others  as 
the  development  of  future  commerce  may  suggest,  the  remarkable  fact 
remains  that  the  port  of  San  Francisco  today  may  be  described  as  the 
port  that  has  found  itself.  As  such  it  is  unique  among  the  greater 
ports  of  America  and  probably  among  those  of  all  the  world. 

It  is  the  only  harbor  that  proft'ers  such  exceptional  modern  facilities 
and  other  great  attractions  to  shipping  men,  and  that  has  produced 
those  facilities,  achieved  those  attractions  despite  the  most  difficult 
physical  obstacles  and  without  imposing  a  dollar  of  taxation  upon  the 
community. 

This  achievement,  admittedly  the  work  of  many  years,  was  rendered 
possible  solely  by  the  fact  that  its  Harbor  Commissioners,  through  the 
succeeding  generations,  not  only  had  behind  them  the  credit  of  the 
State  of  (California  but  also  were  in  a  position  to  rise  superior  to  the 
narrow  influences  of  local  polities  by  which,  as  explained  in  earlier 
chapters,  the  existence,  as  well  as  the  credit  of  the  city,  was  menaced 
in  the  formative  days  of  the  community. 

The  development  of  the  waterfront  itself.  The  Embarcadero,  the 
seawall  and  piers,  the  Belt  Railroad  and  the  seawall  lots,  could  not 
have  been  carried  out  under  private  or  municipal  auspices  in  the 
manner  so  beneficial,  so  efficient,  and  so  economical  withal  as  is  now 
apparent. 

And,  while  considering  such  accommodations  and  facilities  as  now 
exist  in  the  harbor,  and  the  conditions  of  increasing  maritime  prosperity 
that  justify  further  great  development,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  tre- 
mendous physical  obstacles,  as  well  as  political  economic  difficulties,  had 
to  be  overcome  with  nearly  every  step  of  its  earlier  progress. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  until  the  world-wide  emergencies  of  the  last 
decade  produced  conditions  and  imposed  tests  that  had  no  precedent 
in  history,  that  the  people  of  California  realized  the  efficiency  that  had 
been  achieved  in  the  equipment  and  control  of  this  great  seaport. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  simultaneous  outbreak  of 
the  World  War  were  the  epochal  incidents  that  created  those  emergen- 
cies. Fortunately,  the  advent  of  these  events  and  the  unparalleled 
maritime  developments  that  ensued,  found  the  control  of  San  Fran- 
cisco harbor  in  hands  competent  for  the  occasions,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
people  of  California  in  sympathy  with  the  demands  of  patriotism  and 
progress. 

Now,  with  the  incidence  of  the  greater  peace  and  greater  commercial 
development  as.sured  by  the  recent  pact  among  the  leading  sea  powers, 
in  respect  of  armaments  and  the  Pacific,  we  find  the  following  condi- 
tions in  the  Plarbor  of  San  Francisco: 

A  port,  physically  efficient,  with  the  most  modern  and  efficient  equip- 
ments to  cope  with  all  possible  maritime  traffic  of  the  hour,  is  prepar- 
ing intelligently  to  meet  the  expansion  assured  by  the  development  of 
trade  on  the  Pacific.  A  port  in  which,  as  was  said  of  it  more  than  a 
century  ago,  all  the  fleets  of  the  world  could  find  anchorage,  and  in 
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whieli,  as  well  as  anchorage,  all  would  liiid  ciTicieiit  service  today.  A 
port  that  lias  done  all  that  is  humanly  conceivable,  not  only  to  meet,  but 
also  to  anticipate,  the  demands  of  commerce,  and  has  so  wrouglit  by  the 
design  of  and  on  the  credit  of  Ihe  State  of  California,  and  not  in  the 
interests  or  for  tlie  profit  of  any  coterie  of  its  citizens. 

Its  affairs  are  looked  after  by  a  board  of  three  commissioners 
appointed  liy  and  holding  office  at  the  plea.snre  of  the  Governor  of  tlie 
state. 

Under  the  existing  lr.w.i  and  regulations,  the  port  of  San  Francisco 
is  the  only  port  in  the  United  States  wherein  all  activities  are  coordi- 
nated and  harmonized  under  single  control. 

Everj^  wharf,  every  pier,  is  owned  and  conti-olled  by  the  state,  and 
the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  is  not  now  permitted  by  law  to 
grant  leases  of  any  waterfront  property. 

Piers  and  warehouses  tluit  are  continuously  used  by  various  estab- 
lished shipping  concerns  are  held  by  .such  concerns  on  monthly  tenancies, 
under  agreements  thnt  may  at  any  time  i)e  terminated. 

Naturally,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  state  to  foster  in  every  respect  every 
enterprise  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  port,  and  to  meet, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  requiiements  of  companies  running  regular  service. 
Therefore  all  the  companies  that  require  such  accommodations  have  their 
own  regular  piers,  wharves  and  warehouses  whither  and  whence  their 
lines  come  and  go. 

But  such  properties  are  held  by  them  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  state 
and  on  conditions  laid  down  by  the  state.  They  can  secure  no  such 
leases  as  would  entitle  them  to  build  upon  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the 
properties  they  occupy  save  at  the  discretion  and  with  the  permission  of 
the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners. 

This  policy  in  nowise  affects  continuity  of  tc-nurc  l)y  legitimate  enter- 
prises that  aT-e  in  every  way  fostered  and  j)romoted  l)y  the  state,  but  it 
prevents  trafficking  on  the  credit  of  the  state  by  concerns  that  might 
secure  leases  for  the  purpose  of  subletting  and  profiting  by  the  same. 

It  also  prevents  the  monopolizing  of  useful  wharfage  by  concerns 
that,  for  any  reason,  might  desire  to  have  advantageous  wharf  space 
for  Avhich  they  had  no  inunediate  need,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  con- 
cerns that  had  need  of  such  wharfage. 

The  subject  is  one  that  need  not  here  l)e  dilated  upon,  but  the  merits 
of  the  policy  in  this  respect,  adopted  in  San  Francisco,  are  too  obvious 
to  need  commendation. 

Anyhow,  as  a  result  of  this  policy,  the  property  controlled  l)y  the 
Board  of  St.-ite  Harbor  Commissioners  has  increased  in  value  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  and  the  tangible  assets  of  the  Commission,  as  before 
stated,  are  now  worth  about  $50,000,000,  and  the  valuation  is  steadily 
increasing. 

These  assets  include  the  Belt  Railroad,  above  mentioned,  with  its  fifty- 
four  miles  of  trackage,  serving  thirty-seven  out  of  the  forty  piers  now  on 
the  waterfront,  as  well  as  the  various  warehouses  and  industries  that 
are  connected  therewith  b}'  spur  tracks  and  otherwise.  It  also  serves 
its  ma.jor  purpose  of  linking  the  wharves  and  docks  of  the  city  with 
the  railroad  systems  of  the  continent. 

From  8,000,000  to  9,000,000  tons  of  merchandise  are  handled  yearly 
over  its  piers. 
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Gross  receipts,  approximately  $2,500,000  each  year,  are  received  in 
rentals,  dockage,  switching  and  demui-rage  tolls,  and  so  forth. 

All  such  receipts,  after  paying  the  salaries  of  about  450  employees, 
insurance,  repairs,  interest  on  bonds,  sinking  fund  for  bond  redemption, 
and  so  forth,  is  put  into  permanent  improvements  for  the  betterment 
of  the  seaborne  commerce  of  the  State  of  California  and  that  of  those 
other  states  and  countries  whose  ships  or  products  pass  through  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco. 

At  the  India  Basin  has  recently  been  completed  one  of  the  most 
modern  plants  in  the  United  States  for  the  handling  of  those  Oriental 
vegetable  oils  that  have  become  such  large  and  important  staples  of 
commerce. 

At  the  China  Basin,  there  is  now  in  course  of  construction  a  new 
bulkhead  wharf  990  feet  long,  and  immediately  adjacent  thereto,  a 
six-story  terminal  warehouse  of  reinforced  concrete,  at  which  ships, 
rail  and  truck  will  be  brought  together.  This  accommodation  will 
ensure  the  most  economical  handling  of  the  products  of  California 
intended  for  export  in  quantities. 

These  additions  to  the  facilities  of  the  port  will  be  completed  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  when  they  are  completed,  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco,  already  ample  in  its  equipment  and  exceptional  in  its  advan- 
tages, will  be  the  model  port  of  the  United  States. 

Experience  having  proved  that  the  fai'ther  vision  through  which  the 
greater  program  was  evolved  was  .justified  by  the  developments  that 
ensiled  in  every  instance,  expressions  of  public  appreciation  have  in 
recent  years  largely  supplanted  the  criticisms  of  the  past. 

The  Ferry  Building,  condemned  by  many  as  an  extravagance,  was 
('on.structed  on  lines  that  rendered  it  comparatively  immune  to  the 
calamity  of  1906  and  is  now  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable 
investments  ever  made  by  the  State  of  California. 

It  cost  le-ss  than  a  million  dollars.  Its  rentals  have  already  many 
times  repaid  that  outlay.  Those  rentals  aggregate  today  $300,000  per 
annum. 

With  a  view  to  facilitating  traffic  ashore  and  afloat,  and  thiis  meeting 
the  general  convenience  of  the  piiblic,  the  wharves  of  San  Francisco 
are  grouped  in  classes  so  as  to  bring  to  points  nearest  the  business 
center  those  lines  in  which  traffic  is  most  intense. 

At  the  foot  of  Market  street,  where  the  street  car  systems  of  the  city 
converge,  are  the  transbay  ferries  over  which  each  year  travel  fifty 
million  passengers  as  well  as  great  numbers  of  automobiles. 

On  either  side  of  the  ferry  slips,  and  almost  as  close  to  the  street  car 
terminals,  are  the  bay  and  river  steamers  that  arrive  and  depart  daily 
with  pas.sengers  and  produce  from  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
valleys. 

Beyond  these  are  the  wharves  reserved  for  the  regular  coastal 
steamers,  from  Los  Angeles  and  other  ports  to  the  southward,  from 
Portland,  Seattle,  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  to  the  north. 

Still  farther  away,  on  either  side,  are  the  wharves  for  intercoastal 
lines  and  foreign  traders. 

Steamship  companies  operating  regularly  out  of  San  Franei.sco  and 
having  suificient  business  to  warrant  such  arrangement  may  have  special 
piers  assigned  to  their  use  on  a  monthly  rental  basis,  the  rent  being 
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gauged  on  a  square  foot  scale.  This  chai-go  is  low,  and  therefore  the 
board  requires  that  sufficient  business  be  shown  to  justify  any  such 
special  assignment. 

However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay  this  charge  unless  it  be  desired 
that  a  certain  definite  space  be  set  aside. 

Vessels  operating  in  and  out  of  the  harbor  are  assigned  wharf  space 
by  the  chief  wharfinger,  for  which  service  no  charge  whatsoever  is  made; 
and  such  vessels  receive  the  same  courtesies  and  privileges  as  those 
extended  to  the  renter. 

Vessels  engaged  in  intercoastal  and  foreign  trade  pay  no  dockage 
charges  while  loading  or  discharging  at  San  Francisco.  The  ship  goes 
free.  So  does  the  cargo,  as  far  as  the  charges  may  concern  the  indi- 
vidual shipper  or  consignee  in  the  Orient  or  the  Antipodes,  or  at  New 
York,  Chicago  or  elsewhere. 

The  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  assess  a  15-cent  toll  charge  upon 
all  foreign  cargo.  But,  hy  virtue  of  an  arrangement  between  the  rail- 
road companies  and  the  shipping  companies,  this  toll  charge  is  absorbed 
between  them,  and  the  foreign  transcontinental  cargo  goes  free.  It 
makes  no  separate  item  in  the  individual's  freight  account. 

Thus,  none  of  the  dock  charges  customarily  accrued  by  consignments 
trans-shipped  at  other  ports  of  the  M^orld  may  figure  legitimately  in  any 
consignor's  or  consignee's  account  in  respect  of  inward  or  outward 
l)onnd  foreign  freights  pa.ssing  through  the  jiort  of  San  Francisco. 

It  is.  no  doul)t,  the  accident  of  Providence  that  has  made  San  Fran- 
cisco the  logical,  as  well  as  the  actual  key  port  of  the  Pacific.  But  in  the 
face  of  modern  competitive  methods,  there  must  be  nominal  conveniences 
for  .shipping  to  permit  its  retaining  its  eminence  as  the  leading  port  for 
tonnage. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  ]922,  the  offshore  coastwise  tonnage  of 
San  Francisco,  exclusive  of  harbor  and  river  craft,  was  19,348,000  tons; 
arrivals,  9,642,000 ;  departures.  9,706.000  tons. 

At  the  time  that  San  Francisco  was  virtually  the  only  port  on  the 
Pacific,  her  best  annual  tonnage  was  less  than  .500.000 ;  and  then  there 
were  no  railroads  to  compete  against  the  carriers  of  the  sea. 

Now,  a  commerce  unimagined  fifty  years  ago,  beckons  across  the 
Pacific  from  the  Orient,  and  from  the  Latin  republics  to  the  southward. 

New  trades  have  developed.;  the  awakened  millions  of  Eastern  Asia 
have  new  wants  that  can  be  satisfied  only  by  imports  from  the  newer 
West. 

San  Francisco,  the  American  Gate  of  the  Pacific,  has  felt  these  changes 
coming.  The  State  of  California,  with  the  further  and  wider  provision 
that  states  can  afford,  has  long  been  preparing  to  meet  them. 

And  now  that  the  commercial,  as  well  as  the  strategic  frontiers  of  the 
United  States  have  been  transferred  from,  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
it  is  well  that  the  Republic  should  have  within  the  Golden  Gate  the  best 
eciuipped,  as  well  as  the  stateliest  harbor  on  the  greatest  of  all  the 
oceans. 
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WHARVES  AND  DOCKS  OF  1863. 

At  the  time  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners  was  instituted 
in  1863,  the  wharves  and  docks  constituting  the  commercial  waterfront 
of  San  Francisco  were  as  follows : 

North  Point  Dock — A  continuation  of  Sansome  street,  which  then  met  tide- 
water at  Greenwich,  to  the  city  front  at  Lombard  street.  It  was  then  owned 
by  the  famous  pioneer  firm  of  W.  T.  Coleman  and  Company,  that  also  owned 
the  property  fronting  west  therefrom.  It  could  accommodate  two  vessels  of 
1000  and  1500  tons,  and  of  20-  and  24-foot  draft,  respectively.  Being  classed 
as  private  property,  it  paid  no  rent  to  the  city.  The  piles  were  badly  worm- 
eaten,  but  the  Harbor  Commissioners  made  it  give  profits  of  nearly  $11,000  the 
first  year. 

Lombard  Dock — Was  the  continuation  of  Lombard  street  from  Sansome  to 
Battery  and  was  owned  by  "McCabe,  Roxby,  Green  and  others."  One  vessel 
of  1200  tons  and  21-foot  draft,  and  three  of  500  tons  and  15-foot  draft  could 
be  accommodated.  But  it  was  in  such  rotten  condition  that  it  collapsed  about 
the  time  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Commission. 

India  Dock — Was  in  the  block  now  bounded  by  Greenwich,  Front,  Filbert 
and  Battery  streets,  and  belonged  to  the  estate  of  Daniel  Gibb  and  Company. 
It  would  accommodate  two  vessels  of  500  tons  and  14-foot  draft. 

Cowell's  Wharf — Ran  out  from  Battery  to  Front  street,  between  Green  and 
Filbert  streets,  and  only  about  12  feet  of  water  and  was  chiefly  used  for  vessels 
of  light  draft  in  the  bay  trade  or  craft  undergoing  repairs.  It  was  the  property 
of  John  Cowell. 

Cunningham's  Wharf — At  the  junction  of  Front  and  Union  streets  northward 
to  Green,  could  accommodate  three  small  vessels  of  75  tons  each  and  was  the 
property  of  James  Cunningham.  It  was  rented  by  the  Commissioners  in  1864 
for  $51  per  month. 

Between  the  sites  of  Cowell's  and  Cunningham's  wharves  previously  had 
flourished : 

Law's  Wharf,  about  the  foot  of  Green  street,  and 
Buckelew's  Wharf,  also  near  the  foot  of  Green  street. 

Neither  of  these  were  operating  at  the  time  the  Board  of  State  Harbor 
Commissioners  took  over  control  of  the  waterfront. 

Minturn's  Wharf — Was  adjacent  to  the  Vallejo  Street  Wharf,  of  which 
latter  company  Charles  Minturn  was  secretary.  It  was  virtually  a  ruin  and 
useless  for  traffic  in  1863. 

Vallejo  Street  Wharf — Was  the  extension  of  Vallejo  street  on  the  north 
line  930  feet  from  Front  street,  and  on  the  south  line  600  feet  beyond  Davis 
street.  It  could  accommodate  four  first-class  steamers  of  that  period,  and  was 
the  regular  berth  of  the  famous  river  steamer,  Petaluma.  The  franchise  to 
build  and  operate  this  wharf  was  granted  by  the  city  to  M.  O'Brien  for  a  term 
of  years,  terminating  October,  1863,  at  a  monthly  rental  of  $155.  R.  B.  Macy 
was  president  of  the  wharf  company  when  the  lease  expired.  The  wharf  was 
then  so  rotten  that  most  of  it  fell  into  the  bay  as  soon  as  the  Commissioners 
took  it  over.  They  had  then  to  wait  for  legislation  to  enable  them  to  rebuild 
it,  because  no  provision  for  any  such  purpose  had  been  made  in  the  original 
measure.  In  October,  1864,  when  repaired,  it  made  $3,500  in  tolls.  Its  net 
receipts  for  the  year  1864-5  were  nearly  $29,000. 

The  Oakland  Ferry  Wharf — Was  outside  the  original  city  front  line,  along 
Davis  street  between  Vallejo  and  Broadway,  and  was  used  exclusively  by  the 
ferry  boats  running  to  Contra  Costa  County.  The  Oakland  and  San  Antonio 
Steam  Navigation  Comany  paid  rent  at  the  rate  of  $100  a  month  for  it  in  1864. 
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Broadway  ^YIlal■£ — Was  tbe  exlcnsiou  of  Broadway  from  Front  street  to 
UOO  feet  oast  of  the  city  front.  It  was  used  by  coast  and  iulaud  steamships 
and  wa.s  tiie  most  substantial  and  best  maintained  doclc  on  tlic  front.  Its 
owners  were  tlie  Broadway  Wharf  Company,  of  which  B.  M.  Hartshorn  was 
president  and  Horace  Morrison,  secretary.  This  was  one  of  the  concerns  that 
refused  to  surrender  their  properties  to  the  Comuiissioncrs  in  1803,  and  remained 
in  possession  for  years  thereafter. 

I'acifie  Wharf — E.xtended  GOO  feet  into  tlie  bay  from  the  foot  of  Pacific 
street  at  Drnmm,  and  accommodated  four  first-chiss  steamships.  This  was  a 
well  onk'red  wharf,  like  the  Broadway  Wharf.  Both  companies  cooperated  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  dredge  to  clear  their  .slips.  II.  S.  Dexter  was  president 
and  John  A.  Kittle,  secretary,  of  the  Pacific  Wharf  Company.  Like  the  Broad- 
way Company,  they  refused  to  surrender  their  property  to  the  Commissioners. 

The  Davis  street  front,  from  Broadway  to  Pacific  street,  and  the  Pacific 
street  front  from  Davis  to  Drumm  street,  was  occupied  as  berths  of  small 
vessels  plying  inland.  Wharfage  tolls  were  collected  from  these  craft  by  the 
Broadway  and  Pacific  wharf  companies,  respectively. 

The  bulkhead  from  Pacific  street  to  Jackson  was  claimed  as  private  pro])erty 
by  various  parties,  and  was  used  for  the  discharge  of  coal  and  wood  from 
small  vessels.  This  latter  section  was  taken  over  by  the  Coniinissioners  in 
November,  18G3,  and  leased  from  December,  JSVhi,  to  April,  ]S(j4,  at  $50  a 
month. 

Jackson  Street  Wharf — The  extension  of  Jackson  street  GOO  feet  east  of  the 
city  front  could  accommodate  six  small  vessels  of  11-foot  draft.  It  was  origi- 
nally granted  to  Charles  Stanford  by  the  city  of  San  Francisco  for  a  term  of 
ten  years,  ending  October  1,  18(hi,  at  a  monthly  rental  of  $430.  It  had  passed 
into  possession  of  Pioche,  Bayerque  and  Company,  who  in  18G3  were  paying 
only  .$1)8  a  month  (10  per  cent  of  gross  earnings),  and  had  allowed  the  property 
to  get  into  very  bad  repair.  During  the  year  18G3-4  the  Harbor  Commissioners 
spent  $1,110  in  urgent  repairs  to  the  property,  and  $1,779  in  operating  and 
maintenance  exijenses,  and  made  gross  receipts  of  $7,335. 

Washington  Street  Wharf — Extended  GOO  feet  beyond  the  city  front  in  a 
zigzag  course.  It  was  only  suitable  for  light  draft  vessels,  and  was  the  landing 
place  (as  was  the  adjacent  Clay  Street  Wharf)  for  vast  piles  of  produce. 
Abel  Guy,  the  Washington  street  banker,  was  understood  to  be  the  owner  of 
this  wharf  in  18G3,  and  was  paying  as  rental  to  the  city  10  per  cent  of  the  gross 
earnings.  $117  per  mouth.  The  wharf  franchise  had  originally  been  granted 
to  Edward  Seaman  in  October,  18.53,  at  a  rental  of  $510  per  month,  in  terms 
identical  with  those  of  the  Jackson  Street  Wharf.  It  was  in  tolerable  repair 
at  the  time  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Harbor  Commissioners,  who,  however,  had 
to  spend  $2,800  in  urgent  repairs  on  the  property  during  the  ensuing  year. 
Upkeep  for  the  same  period  cost  $2,194,  but  the  gross  receipts  were  $8,500. 

At  Jackson  street  the  city  front  turned  in  a  southeasterly  direction  along 
the  line  of  East  street  and  ran  thus  in  a  practically  straight  line  to  the  foot 
of  Folsom  street.  The  bulkhead  that  then  ran  along,  forty  feet  wide,  outside 
the  city  front,  from  Jackson  to  Clay  street,  was  included  in  the  leases  of  the 
Jackson,  Washington  and  Clay  street  wharf  companies,  and  was  built  by  them 
for  the  use  of  small  craft.  Fifty  feet  of  it  near  .Jackson  street  collapsed  in 
1863  and  was  not  repaired  by  the  wharf  company.  The  Commissioners,  when 
they  took  over  the  properties,  rented  the  Jackson  to  Washington  street  section 
at  $100  a  month,  and  that  from  Washington  Clay  street  at  $200  a  month. 

Clay  Street  Wharf — Extended  in  a  zigzag  like  the  Washington  Street  Wharf 
GOO  feet  beyond  the  city  front,  and  the  franchise  was  granted  to  Frederick 
Lawson  in  October,  1853,  for  a  term  of  ten  years  at  a  monthly  rental  of  $505, 
on  conditions  practically  the  same  as  the  .Jackson  Street  Wharf  and  the 
Washington  Street  "UTiarf.  At  the  time  the  Harbor  Commissioners  took  over 
the  property,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Clay  Street  Wharf  Company,  of  which 
Dr.  Horatio  S.  Gates  was  president.    Like  the  two  other  wharves,  it  had 
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coiniiroiiiisiMl  ami  was  payiug  the  cily  only  10  per  coat  of  its  gl'oss  receipts, 
aiiioiiiitius  to  $1.")(>  pel"  mouth.  The  ,;;i'oss  reccipls  of  the  pi'operty  in  the  year 
1X1*3-4  were  .flO.SO.j. 

CeutraJ  Wharf — Was  built  at  the  foot  of  Comuiorcial  street  at  au  augle 
parallel  with  Market  street  and  extcudcd  300  feet  heyoud  the  city  front.  It 
wJis  oriijinally  constructed  by  the  Central  "VMharf  .Joint  Stock  Company,  by 
authority  of  a  gi'ant  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  district  of  San  Francisco. 
May  3,  1849,  the  terms  of  which,  however,  in  1SG3  or  thereafter,  were 
not  of  record.  It  was  a  popular  wharf  and  could  accommodate,  at  the  last 
named  period,  four  vessels  of  2(X)  tons  and  8-foot  draft,  and  two  of  100  tons 
and  .j-foot  draft.  George  H.  Howard  was  president  and  R.  B.  Macy  (president 
of  the  Vallcjo  Street  W'harf  Company),  secretary  of  the  Central  Wharf  Com- 
pany.   They  refused  to  surrender  possession  to  the  Commissioners. 

This  company  was  also  in  possession  of  East  street  from  Clay  street  to 
Commercial,  which  it  let  out  as  a  wood  wharf.  From  Commercial  to  Market 
street,  East  street  was  claimed  and  used  by  IJoyd  Tevis  and  D.  McCarthj'  for 
the  landing  of  wood,  bricl^s,  hay  and  so  forth,  from  small  craft  that  came 
alongside. 

Market  Street  Wharf — Originally  ran  from  Battery  and  Market  streets  to  a 
point  near  the  present  site  of  the  Ferry  Building,  and  was  combined  with  the 
California  Street  Wharf  that  met  it  at  the  junction  of  California  and  Market 
streets.  It  coulil  accommodate  two  first-class  vessels  of  20-foot  draft  and  one 
of  IS-foot,  also  three  vessels  of  300  tons  and  9-foot  draft.  The  original  fran- 
chise was  granted  to  II.  A.  Breed  and  Wim.  E.  Dennis  by  the  Funded  Debt 
Commissioners  in  ISol,  in  consideration  of  the  grantees  paying  12  per  cent  of 
the  gross  receipts  as  rental.  The  leases  were  renewed  to  terminate  in  ISTl. 
The  holders,  the  Market  Street  Wharf  Company,  refused  to  surrender  the 
property  until  compelled  to  do  so  after  long  litigation. 

East  street,  from  ^larket  street  to  Folsom,  was  at  that  time  occupied  almost 
exclusively  by  lumber  dealers.  The  teredo  worm,  then  rather  a  new  arrival, 
had  destroyed  most  of  the  piles  that  supported  the  street  or  dock  face  upon 
which  the  lumber  was  stored,  and  therefore  the  district  was  regarded  as 
perilous  for  pedestrians,  and  everybody,  because  of  the  frequent  collapse  of 
great  stacks  of  lumber.  When  taken  over  by  the  Commissioners,  it  netted 
,i«lti,121  in  rentals  in  1864-5. 

Mission  Street  Wharf — Was  460  feet  long,  outside  the  line  of  East  street. 
The  original  franchise  was  granted  to  Charles  Wray  in  July,  1853,  to  revert 
to  the  city  in  October,  1863.  The  rental  was  .$C50  a  month.  This  was  com- 
muted to  a  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  rental  in  1858,  being  one  of  the 
several  compromised  leases  then  effected  on  similar  terms.  In  1863  the  city 
treasury  was  receiving  .flTT  a  month  rent.  The  wharf  could  accommodate  two 
vessels  of  1000  tons  and  20-foot  draft  and  500  tons  and  14-foot  draft,  respec- 
tively. Customarily,  however,  the  wharf  was  occupied  by  about  teu  smaller 
craft  discharging  wood.  It  was  in  very  rickety  condition  and  cost  nearly  .$8,000 
for  urgent  repairs  the  first  year,  1863-4.  The  gross  receipts  during  that  period, 
however,  amounted  to  nearly  .$34,000. 

Folsom  Street  Wharf — Was  in  1803  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's 
wharf.  By  agreement  with  the  city  engineer,  it  was  not  built  outside  the  city 
front  but  on  Folsom  street,  Steuart  and  East  streets,  on  which  it  gave  a  bay 
frontage  of  850  feet.  The  franchise  liad  been  granted  in  1853  to  Frederick 
Lawson,  authorizing  him  to  build  a  wharf  for  200  yards  outside  the  city  front 
at  a  monthly  rental  of  .$155,  which  was  what  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  was 
paying  in  1863.  In  October  of  that  year  the  Harbor  Commissioners  raised 
the  rent  to  .$500  and  on  October  1,  1864,  it  was  raised  again  to  $2,000  a  month. 

Moore  and  Folger's  Wharf — Was  built  on  private  property  on  the  inside 
line  of  Steuart  street,  and  could  receive  one  ship  of  1500  tons  and  22-foot 
draft,  one  of  500  tons  and  15-foot  draft,  and  about  three  smaller  craft. 
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